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The 
Director 
General’s 
Letter 


OUTLOOK FOR 1977 


The new year brings many 
changes, but we have reason to 
hope as this goes to press, that 
history will repeat itself as regards 
an early promotion list. A month 

go, the 1976 selection boards 
finished reading their last files and 
comparing all eligible members of 
the Foreign Service with their 
peers. Those names ranked highest 
will be found on the 1977 
promotion list. 

As we examine the results, it is 
well to remind ourselves that we 
have already reached a crucial 
stage in the 1976-77 cycle for the 
Foreign Service. In addition, it is 
ilso a time for addressing 
ourselves to the equally important 
performance evaluation of the 
members of the home Service. 
Civil Service performance ratings 
are due January 31. We are 
simultaneously reviewing the 
Civil Service process and plan to 
propose improvements to assure a 
greater degree of supervisory 
attentiveness to sound evaluation 
on that side. 

I recently asked all 
Ambassadors, Principal Officers 
and Assistant Secretaries to 
confirm that Foreign Service 
personnel under their 
responsibility are in accord with 
their supervisors regarding 
performance goals and objectives 
during the current rating year and 
have agreed upon a draft Work 
Requirements Statement for the 
OER. I also asked confirmation 
that all rating officers had already 
reviewed at least once with each of 
their subordinates the quality of 
current performance. 

The replies to my message are 
promising for the year that lies 


ahead. They indicate that for the 
most part the elemental supervisory 
chores are being done in good 
order. That is welcome news, 
because effective and continuing 
discussions not only motivate and 
sustain good work performance; 
they also benefit morale and help 
head off grievances. 

Without prejudging the outcome 
of our current study of the 
attributes required in the senior 
and mid-level jobs, future 
selection board precepts surely 
will place an increasing emphasis 
upon those talents which inspire 
and cultivate the best in others. 
There is ample evidence that the 
conduct of diplomacy in today’s 


world requires the combination of 


organizing and managerial skills 
with substantive knowledge if an 


officer is to provide the necessary 


leadership in many senior jobs. 
Senior rating officers should judge 
this carefully in evaluating how 
their immediate subordinates 
perform their own supervisory 
duties. 

Again, this year we plan no 
change in the current ER form for 
the Foreign Service. Our 
reluctance to tinker with the form 
does not mean that it is completely 
satisfactory, but rather a 
recognition that, generally, the 
form has proved to be the best so 
far. There seems merit in 
continuity until we know the 
outcome of the extensive job 
studies now underway, and are 
further along in developing the 
junior and senior threshold 
concepts. 

One long-term possibility might 
be the use of different forms for 
critical class levels. For example, 
the junior level Career Candidate 
program now on the drawing board 
perhaps should entail a special 
report targeted to the basic 
question of career tenure. 
Similarly, officers approaching 
the Senior Threshold or competing 
for promotion into Class | might 
best be rated on a form which 
focuses on specific talents needed 
at the senior grades. 


One of the more valuable 
features of our present form 
(OF-266) is Section IV-C, which 
requires that raters note two areas 
in which an officer who possesses 
potential for growth should best 
direct efforts at self-improvement. 
I know that many of you continue 
to be uneasy over this 
requirement, which implies a 
concession by the rater that the 
rated officer is not yet perfect. 
This is a misreading of the purpose 
of this section. You are not asked 
to document shortcomings in 
performance. This should be a part 
of the assessment of the 
employee’s work for the year. 
Instead, this section should serve 
the constructive purpose of 
providing advice on areas of 
growth to which attention should 
be paid in the course of career 
development. Those troubled that 
candor may jeopardize the 
standing of the rated officer will 
be reassured by an observation of 
several 1976 board members. 
They have reported that in their 
deliberations a candid and honest 
completion of Section 1V-C 
frequently supplied the stamp of 
credibility to a favorable OER, 
while efforts to evade or subvert 
the requirement cast doubt upon 
the validity of heavy praise 
elsewhere in the report. 

A continuing capacity to 
broaden and deepen one’s own 
capabilities is an essential quality 
for one who aspires to the higher 
levels of our service. For that 
reason Section IV-C holds special 
importance in the junior and 
middle grades when officers must 
develop the breadth and depth of 
talent and experience to meet the 
test at the junior and senior 
thresholds. A frank response to 
IV-C and equally frank discussion 
of performance during the year can 
pave the way for such growth. 
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THE COVER—Secretary- 
designate Vance, left, is 
welcomed to the Department 
by Secretary Kissinger. Mr. 
Vance has worked in an of- 
fice in the Main State De- 
partment Building during the 
transition period. Dr. Kis- 
singer arranged a meeting 
between Mr. Vance and 
Huang Chen, Chief of the 
Liaison Office, People’s Re- 
public of China, in Washing- 
ton. Earlier, Mr. Vance met 
with Secretary Kissinger and 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy 
F. Dobrynin. 





Carter announces members of new foreign policy team 


President-elect Jimmy Carter in early January named seven 
members of the new foreign policy team to be headed by 
Secretary-designate Cyrus R. Vance. 

The President-elect announced his choice for Deputy Secretary 
on January 4, the others on January 7. 


To be nominated for high posts: 

—Warren M. Christopher, a Los 
Angeles lawyer, a former Deputy At- 
torney General, and President of the 
Los Angeles County Bar Association 
from 1974 to 1975, as Deputy 
Secretary—the No. 2 position in the 
Department. He will succeed Deputy 
Secretary Charles W. Robinson. 

—Philip C. Habib, a career Foreign 
Service officer, a former Ambassador 
to Korea, and a former Assistant Sec- 
retary for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, to continue as Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs. 

—Richard N. Cooper, Professor of 
Economics at Yale University and a 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Monetary Affairs 
(1965-66), as Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, succeeding Wil- 
liam D. Rogers. 

—Lucy P. W. Benson, Past Presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters 
and a civic leader, as Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance. She will 
succeed Carlyle E. Maw, who re- 
cently resigned the post. 

—Richard M. Moose, a former 
Foreign Service officer who served as 
Staff Director of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee’s Foreign As- 
sistance Subcommittee, as Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management. He 
will succeed Lawrence S. Eag- 
leburger. 

—Matthew Nimetz, Commissioner 
of the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey and a partner in the 
New York law firm of Simpson 
Thacher & Bartlett, as Counselor of 
the Department, succeeding Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt. 

—Anthony Lake, as Director of 
the Department’s Policy Pianning 
Staff. Mr. Lake, a former member of 
the staff of the National Security 
Council, will succeed Winston Lord. 
Mr. Lake is currently head of the 
Liaison Office for President-elect 
Jimmy Carter in the Department. 

All of the nominations are subject 
to Senate confirmation. 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER, the Deputy 
Secretary-designate, is Chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Federal 
Judiciary of the American Bar As- 
sociation. He also has held other 
executive positions on various ABA 
committees. 

He was a member of the Board of 
Governors of the State Bar of Califor- 
nia, 1966-67; a member of the Board 
of Bar Examiners of the State Bar of 
California; and a Special Counsel to 
former California Governor Edmund 
G. Brown. 

From October 1949 to September 
1950 Mr. Christopher was Law Clerk 
to Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. He later practiced law with 
the Los Angeles firm of O’Melveny & 
Myers from October 1950 to June 
1967, becoming a partner in 1958. 

Mr. Christopher was appointed 
Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States in June 1967. After 
serving in Washington until January 
1969, he rejoined O’Melveny & 
Myers. 

The Deputy Secretary-designate 
has been active in educational, civic, 
and foreign affairs. He has served as 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Stanford University, Occidental Col- 
lege in Los Angeles and Harvard 
School, also in Los Angeles, and as a 
director of Southern California Edi- 
son Company and the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Christopher was Vice Chair- 
man of the Governor's Commission 
on the Los Angeles Riots, 1965-66; 
Special Consultant to then Under Sec- 
retary George W. Ball on foreign eco- 
nomic problems (1961-65); Special 
Representative of the Secretary of 
State at the Wool Textile Meeting in 
Tokyo, London and Rome, 1964-65; 
and President of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education in the 
State of California, 1963-65. 

He also was Chairman of the U.S. 
Delegation to the U.S.-Japan Textile 
Negotiations and Geneva Congress on 
Cotton Textiles in 1961. 


Warren M. Christopher 


Born in Scranton, N.D., on Oc- 
tober 27, 1925, Mr. Christopher at- 
tended the University of Redlands in 
California in 1942-43, received his 
undergraduate degree, magna cum 
laude, from the University of South- 
ern California in Los Angeles in 
1945, and his law degree from Stan- 
ford University in April 1949, 

The Deputy Secretary-designate is 
married to the former Marie Josephine 
Wyllis and they have four 
children—Lynn, Scott, Thomas and 
Kristen. 


UNDER SECRETARY for Political Af- 
fairs Habib was named to that post 
last June. From 1974 until he suc- 
ceeded Joseph J. Sisco, he was As- 
sistant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs. 

From 1971 to 1974 he was Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Korea. 

After serving as a Teaching Re- 
search Assistant at the University of 
California, Mr. Habib was appointed 
a Foreign Service officer in 1949 and 
assigned to the American Embassy at 
Ottawa as an Economic Officer. 

Mr. Habib then held assignments in 
New Zealand and in the Department 
until 1957. He later served as Political 
Officer at Port-of-Spain and as 
Officer-in-Charge for Underde- 
veloped Areas in the Office of the 
Under Secretary’s Special Assistant 
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Philip C. Habib 


for Communist Economic Affairs. 

From 1962 to 1965 he was Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs at Seoul. 
Mr. Habib later held such assign- 
ments as Political Officer, with the 
personal rank of Minister, at Saigon; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs (1967-69), 
and Senior Adviser to the U.S. Dele- 
gation at the Paris meetings onViet- 
Nam. 

Mr. Habib was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on February 25, 1920. He 
graduated from the University of 
Idaho with a B.S. degree in 1942 and 
received a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of California in 1952. 

During World War II Mr. Habib 
served as a Captain with the U.S. 
Army overseas. 

Under Secretary Habib is married 
to the former Marjorie W. Slightam 
and they have two daughters—Phyllis 
and Susan. 


Mr. Cooper, the Under Secretary- 
designate for Economic Affairs, was a 
Senior Staff Economist with the 
Council of Economic Advisers from 
1961 to 1963. 

He taught economics at Yale, first 
as an Assistant Professor from 1963 to 
1965, and then as a full Professor. He 
also was a lecturer at the University of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Cooper is a member of the 
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Richard N. Cooper 


American Economic Association, 
Royal Economic Society, and the 
Council on Foreign Relations. He also 
is the author of ‘‘Economics of Inter- 
dependence”’ and a contributor to pro- 
fessional journals. 

The Under Secretary-designate was 
born in Seattle on June 14, 1934. He 
received an A.B. degree from Oberlin 
College in 1956, an M.Sc. in Eco- 
nomics from the London School of 
Economics and Political Science in 
1958, and a Ph.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1962. He also holds an hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts from 
Yale University, granted in 1966. 

Mr. Cooper is married to the former 
Carolyn Jane Cahalan and they have 
two children—Laura and Mark. 


UNDER SECRETARY-designate Benson 
held many executive positions with 
the League of Women’s Voters. She 
was a member of the national Board 
of Directors of the organization from 
1965 to 1966; Second Vice President 
from 1966 to 1968, and National Pres- 
ident from 1968 to 1974. 

Mrs. Benson also served as a 
member of the Steering Committee of 
the Urban Coalition, as a member of 
its Executive Committee, a member 
of the Policy Council of the Urban 
Coalition Action Council, and as a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of Common Cause. 


Lucy P.W. Benson 


She won the Achievement Award 
of the Bureau of Government Re- 
search of the University of 
Masachusetts; the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award of Boston College; Smith 
College’s Medal; Tufts College’s Dis- 
tinguished Leadership Award, and 
other honors. 

Mrs. Benson is a member of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
United Nations Association, Urban 
League, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), Association for American 
Indian Affairs, Boston Human Rights 
Council, and other associations. 

Born in New York City on August 
25, 1927, Mrs. Benson received a 
B.A. degree from Smith College in 
1949; an M.A., also from Smith, in 
1955; and honorary degrees from 
several universities, including the 
University of Massachusetts. 

The Under Secretary-designate is 
married to Bruce Buzzell Benson. 


Mr. Moose, the Deputy Under 
Secretary-designate for Management, 


joined the Foreign Service in 1956 


and was assigned as a Vice Consul 
and Secretary. 

Mr. Moose later held such assign- 
ments as Training Officer at the 
Foreign Service Institute, Vice Con- 
sul at Mexico City, Vice Consul and 
Second Secretary at Yaounde, and 
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Foreign Affairs Officer in the De- 
partment. He was promoted to Consul 
in 1963. 

Mr. Moose resigned from the 
Foreign Service in August 1966. 

Mr. Moose later served as a 
member of the National Security 


Council staff under Dr. Henry A. Kis- 
singer, then Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 

The Deputy Under Secretary- 
designate has also been a roving in- 
vestigator for the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and Staff Director 


Young selected as Ambassador to UN 


President-elect Jimmy Carter on 
December 16 named Representative 
Andrew Young (D.-Ga.) as the new 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Con- 
gressman Young will succeed Ambas- 
sador William W. Scranton, who has 
served as the U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations since last March. 

In announcing the selection of 
Congressman Young at a press con- 
ference in Plains, Ga., President-elect 
Carter said: 

‘‘Both Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and I for a long time have 
wanted to have Congressman Young 
become Ambassador to the United 
Nations because of his long-time 
interest in international affairs, the 
great esteem with which he is held 
among leaders of the nations of the 
world, and because of his innate 
character and qualities which would 
make him so perfect in that position. 

‘‘Just recently, Congressman 
Young has finally decided to accept 
this position of importance. Con- 
gressman Young is one of the best 
personal friends that I have in the 
world. He’s from New Orleans origi- 
nally, he’s a graduate of Howard Uni- 
versity and of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. He’s a man who speaks 
with a clear voice, he’s a man of im- 
peccable integrity and as I have said 
about him and no other person, he’s 
the finest elected official that I’ve 
ever known.”’ 

The Ambassador-designate, who 
then addressed the media representa- 
tives, said that both he and his family 
*“*share . . . the sense of opportunity 
that we have as this administration 
begins to lead this nation and perhaps 
give leadership to the entire world.”’ 

A civil rights leader, Congressman 
Young served as pastor of several 
Georgia and Alabama churches. From 
1957 to 1961 he was Youth Activities 
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Andrew Young 


Director of the National Council of 
Churches. 

In 1964 he was appointed by Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., as Executive 
Director of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. From 1970 to 
1972 Mr. Young was Chairman of the 
Atlanta Community Relations Com- 
mission. 

He was elected to the 93rd Con- 
gress in November 1972 and reelected 
to the 94th Congress. 

Congressman Young has served as 
a member of the House Committee on 
Rules; Regional Vice President and 
member of the Executive Committee, 
Democratic Study Group; Treasurer 
and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Congressional Black Caucus; 
and a member of the Environmental 
Study Conference. 

Born in New Orleans on March 12, 
1932, Mr. Young received degrees 
from Howard University (B.S.) and 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
(B.D.). He was ordained by the 
United Church of Christ. 


of the committee’s Foreign Assistance 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. Moose is currently a member 
of President-elect Jimmy Carter’s 
Liaison Office in the State Depart- 
ment. 


THE COUNSELOR-designate, Mr. 
Nimetz, served as Executive Director 
of the Transition Council of 
Governor-elect Hugh L. Carey of 
New York from November 1974 to 
January 1975. 

Mr. Nimetz also served as Staff As- 
sistant to the President, on the staff of 
Joseph A. Califano, from July 1967 to 
January 1969. 

Earlier in his career Mr. Nimetz 
was Law Clerk to Supreme Court Jus- 
tice John M. Harlan; Research Assist- 
ant, Deomcratic Study Group, U.S. 
House of Representatives; and a 
Summer Intern in the office of Repre- 
sentative Clement W. Miller (D.- 
Calif.) 

Mr. Nimetz was named Commis- 
sioner of the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey in 1975. He also 
is a member of the Health Advisory 
Council, State of New York. 

Born on June 17, 1939, Mr. Nimetz 
received a B.A. degree from Williams 
College in 1960, an M.A. from Bal- 
liol College, Oxford University, in 
1962, and an LL.B. degree from Har- 
vard Law School in 1965. 

A class valedictorian, summa cum 
laude, and President of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Williams, Mr. 
Nimetz won a Rhodes Scholarship to 
Oxford. 

At law school he was President and 
Editor-in-Chief of the Harvard Law 
Review and a Teaching Fellow in So- 
cial Science at Harvard College. Mr. 
Nimetz also received the Fay Di- 
ploma, magna cum laude, as the high- 
est ranking graduate in the Class of 
1965. 

Mr. Nimetz is married to the former 
Gloria Lorch. 


THE DiRECTOR-designate of the Pol- 
icy Planning Staff, Mr. Lake, served 
as a Foreign Service officer from 
1962 until 1970. 

He was assigned to Viet-Nam, 
1963-65; the Department, 1965-67; 


attended Princeton University, 
1967-69, and served on the staff of 
the National Security Council from 
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1969 until 1970. 

Following his resignation from the 
Department, Mr. Lake served as the 
Foreign Policy Coordinator for the 
Muskie Election Committee from 
1971 to 1972, and Director of the 
Special Rhodesia Project for the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace from 1972 to 1973. 

During the same period Mr. Lake 
was a contributing editor of a Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations collection of 
essays on U.S. foreign policy after 
Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Lake is a student of American 
policy toward Southern Rhodesia. 
He also published many articles on 
foreign policy in newspapers and 
journals. 

He has served as the Executive Di- 
rector of International Voluntary 
Services, a private multinational de- 
velopment organization, since 1973. 

Born in New York on April 2, 
1939, Mr. Lake received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Harvard College 
in 1961. He took postgraduate work 
at Cambridge University and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Princeton 
University in 1974. 

Mr. Lake was assigned to 
Princeton as a Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
low from 1967 to 1969. 

He won the Department’s Superior 
Honor Award in 1967. 

Mr. Lake is married to the former 
Antonia Plehn and they have three 
children. 


Carter names three 
former State officials 


President-elect Jimmy. Carter re- 
cently named three former State De- 
partment officials to high posts in the 
new Administration. They are: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski as Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs. Dr. Brzezinski served as a 
member of the Department’s Policy 
Planning Counci: from 1961 to 1962. 

—W. Michael Blumenthal as the 
Secretary-designate of the Treasury. 
Mr. Blumenthal was Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs from 
1961 to 1963. 

—Patricia Roberts Harris as the 
Secretary-designate for Housing and 
Urban Development. Ms. Harris was 
Ambassador to Luxembourg from 
1965 to 1967. 
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Gardner named Ambassador to Italy 


President-elect Jimmy Carter on 
January 7 named Richard N. Gardner 
as the new Ambassador to Italy. Mr. 
Gardner has served as a Professor of 
Law and International Organization 
at Columbia University since 1957. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. 
Gardner will succeed Ambassador 
John A. Volpe, who has served in 
Rome since March 1973. 

The Ambassador-designate was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organizations from 1961 to 
1965. 

Mr. Gardner also represented the 
United States in the United Nations 
General Assembly, the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization, the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, and at the U.S.-Soviet 
disarmament negotiations. He was a 
Senior Adviser to the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations from 1965 to 
1967. 

The Ambassador-designate also 
served as a member of the President’s 
Commission on International Trade 
and Investment Policy from 1969 to 
1971. He assisted in the drafting of 
amendments to the Trade Act of 
1974, which provided the basis for 
U.S. policy in the Tokyo Round. 

Mr. Gardner was a U.S. delegate 
to the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea during 1972-76. 

Mr. Gardner is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences and a member of the Trilateral 
Commission and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

In 1963 he received the Arthur S. 
Flemming Award as one of the 10 
outstanding men in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Gardner speaks Italian fluently 
and in recent years has lectured 
throughout Italy. His articles have 
also appeared in Italian newspapers 
and journals. 

Two of his books have been pub- 
lished in Italian—‘‘In Pursuit of 
World Order’’ and ‘‘The Global 
Partnership: International Agencies 
and Economic Development.”’ 

Born in New York on July 9, 
1927, Mr. Gardner received a B.A. 
from Harvard College in 1948 and an 
LL.B. degree from Yale University 


in 1951. He was a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford University from 1951 to 1953 
and earned his Ph.D. degree in Eco- 
nomics at Oxford in 1954. He is a 
member of the New York Bar. 

Mr. Gardner is married to the 
former Danielle Luzatto. Mrs. Gard- 
ner is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Save Venice, Inc., and is 
on the Italian Emergency Relief 
Committee which was organized to 
help the victims of the Friuli earth- 
quakes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardner have two 
children—Nina and Tony. 


Reinhardt to head 
Information Agency 


President-elect Jimmy Carter on 
January 7 named John E. Reinhardt, 
who has served as Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs since April 1975, as 
the new Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. 
Reinhardt will succeed James Keogh. 

Before his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, Mr. 
Reinhardt was U.S. Ambassador to 
Nigeria from 1971 to 1975. 

Ambassador Reinhardt had served 
with USIA since 1956, where he held 
such assignments as Assistant Direc- 
tor for Africa and Assistant Director 
for the Far East. In 1973 he was ap- 
pointed Career Minister for Informa- 
tion in the Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Corps. 

Before joining USIA Ambassador 
Reinhardt was a Professor of English 
at Virginia State College from 1950 to 
1956. Earlier in his career he taught 
at Knoxville College and North 
Carolina State Teachers College. 

Born in Glade Spring, Va., on 
March 8, 1920, Ambassador 
Reinhardt received an A.B. degree 
from Knoxville College in 1939, and 
M.S. (1947) and Ph.D. (1950) de- 
grees from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

During World War II he was a 
Lieutenant in the U.S. Army. 

Ambassador Reinhardt is married 
to the former Carolyn Daves and they 
have three daughters. 





Carter will issue order requiring 
officials to disclose income sources 


President-elect Jimmy Carter an- 
nounced on January 5 that he would 
issue an Executive Order requiring 
‘‘all policy-making officials of the 
executive branch’’ to publicly dis- 
close their sources of income and a 
statement of assets and liabilities. 

Full details were not available as 
the NEWSLETTER went to press, but it 
was clear from the text of the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Carter had in 
mind not only Presidential appointees 
but also federal employees in ‘‘posts 


not requiring confirmation by the 
Senate.”’ 

Apart from the ‘‘policy-making”’ 
criterion, there was no indication 
how far down into the ranks of Gov- 
ernment workers the impending 
Executive Order would reach. 

The directive would go consid- 
erably beyond one promulgated in 
1965 by President Johnson, which 
lays the foundation for conflict-of- 
interest rules and regulations in effect 
today—in varying forms—in the var- 


Embassy Moscow employees get medical tests 


Medical tests at the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow have turned up some 
individuals with mildly abnormal 
white blood cell counts, but the condi- 
tion is benign and has no connection 
with radiation beamed at the Em- 
bassy. 

This information was contained in a 
State Department ‘‘Notice to U.S. 
Citizens Resident in Moscow,’” is- 
sued on January 4, the text of which 
follows: 

‘‘In recent months, the American 
Embassy Post Medical Officer has ob- 
served slightly higher than average 
numbers of lymphocytes in cell 
counts in the results of blood tests 
given at the Embassy. This has oc- 
curred in only about one-third of the 
individuals tested. 

‘‘Lymphocytes are one type of 
white corpuscles found in the 
blood—a certain level is present at all 
times in all individuals. Lym- 
phocytosis is the medical term used to 
indicate only that there are more than 
average numbers of lymphocytes in a 
given volume of blood. 

**An increase in lymphocytes is by 
itself no cause for alarm but actually 
evidence of resistance. It occurs, for 
example, during periods of acute viral 
infection. 

‘‘The State Department Medical 
Office, using independent laboratory 
analysis, has undertaken an additional 
in-depth review which failed to find 
any adverse consequences from the 
lymphocytosis, although the cause 
remains undetermined. 

**At present it can only be said that 
there may be a factor in the Moscow 
environment which produces a benign 
temporary increase in the circulating 
blood lymphocytes in some people. 
There is no connection with mi- 
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crowave radiation directed at the 
American Embassy. 

‘*It is recommended that you retain 
this notice and bring it to the attention 
of your physician should you later 
undergo blood tests in connection 
with routine physical examinations or 
treatment of a specific illness. The in- 
formation will be helpful to medical 
personnel evaluating such tests. 

‘“‘If members of the non-official 
American community in Moscow 
wish to participate in the Embassy 
blood test program they are welcome 
to do so. There will be no charge and 
the results of the blood tests will be 
made available to participants for use 
with their private physicians.’’ 

At the daily news briefing that day 
in the State Department Building, 
Robert L. Funseth, official spokes- 
man for the Department, made some 
additional points as he answered ques- 
tions from reporters. 

Mr. Funseth said that, as part of a 
voluntary program, blood tests were 
given to about 220 of the approxi- 
mately 350 Embassy staff members 
and their dependents in Moscow. 

Three groups of persons were 
involved—one including individuals 
who had been living or working in the 
Soviet capital since early February, 
when a protective screen was installed 
at the Embassy; the second consisting 
of persons who arrived in Moscow 
after February 7; and the third com- 
prised of Americans who have re- 
turned to Washington from Moscow. 

Mr. Funseth said no correlations 
were found based on age or sex, nor 
on working areas of the Chancery. 

The spokesman continued that the 
blood cell count was found to be nor- 
mal for those individuals who had 
come back to the United States two 
weeks to one year ago. 


ious Departments and agencies. 

Mr. Carter’s goal, according to the 
announcement, is to achieve consist- 
ency and to put into place a stronger 
enforcement mechanism. 

Where necessary to carry out the 
plan, additional legislation will be 
requested of Congress. This will be 
needed particularly with respect to 
restrictions on the type of employ- 
ment that former Government work- 
ers may obtain for themselves, it was 
said. 

The announcement asserted: 
‘*Such action will need to give sepa- 
rate attention to each agency or De- 
partment.”’ 

The announcement spelled out 
‘*guidelines’’ under which Presiden- 
tial ‘“‘nominees’’ would have to di- 
vest themselves of certain financial 
holdings or repose them in a so- 
called ‘‘blind trust.’’ 

This section of the statement was 
directed at those occupying positions 
at Executive Level III and above. 

Generally, where there is no ap- 
parent conflict of interest, exceptions 
would be made for real estate inter- 
ests, cash savings, and diversified 
holdings, such as those in mutual 
funds. 

The Order will also require that 
severance benefits from current 
employment would have to be paid to 
Presidential appointees before they 
take office in the Carter administra- 
tion. They would also have to exer- 
cise any stock options before entering 
Government service. 

The announcement said that devia- 
tions from the guidelines ‘‘will only 
be made with the expressed consent 
of the President-elect with respect to 
Level I and II appointments and by 
heads of Departments or agencies 
with reference to other appoint- 
ments.’”’ 

‘*The reasons for the deviations 
will be made public,’’ the statement 
continued. It said in conclusion: 

“‘It will be the policy of the new 
Administration to encourage every 
Department and agency of the Gov- 
ernment to advise every new em- 
ployee of existing laws and regula- 
tions relating to conflicts of interest 
to have a prior screening of such con- 
flicts at the time of the appointment. 

“*It will be a further policy to en- 
courage Departments and agencies to 
institute procedures for continuing 
policing of conflicts. 

‘*It is the objective of the new 
Administration to avoid any conflict 
which could in any way influence 
any Government officer except in the 
even interest of all the people.”’ 
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President Ford nominates seven FSO’s 
for promotion to Career Minister 


President Ford on January 6 
nominated seven Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from Class | to 
the rank of Career Minister. 

All the nominations require con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

The officers were recommended for 
promotion by the 1976 Career Minis- 
ter Review Board. The names were 
later approved by the Secretary and 
transmitted to the President on De- 
cember 22. 


Mr. Hurwitch 


Mr. Barnes 


Mr. Pickering 


Mr. Shlaudeman Mr. Spiers 


Mr. Van Hollen 
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The class of Career Minister, estab- 
lished in the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, is a pool of talent ‘“‘capable of 
carrying out any assignment involving 
U.S. foreign affairs anywhere in the 
world.’” Next to Career Ambassador, 
it is the highest rank in the career 
Foreign Service. 

The nominees are: 

—Harry G. Barnes, Jr., Ambas- 
sador to Romania and former Deputy 
Executive Secretary, Executive Sec- 
retariat in the Department. 

—Robert A. Hurwitch, Ambas- 
sador to the Dominican Republic and 
former Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs. 


95th Congress convenes; 


With changes of leadership in both 
houses and in both parties, the new 
95th Congress formally opened for 
business on January 4. 

The changes were the most exten- 
sive in recent history, bringing new 
faces to nearly all the positions that 
are filled by the Members in their 
separate party caucuses. 

The most important were the eleva- 
tion of Rep. Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. 
(D-Mass.), from Majority Leader to 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W. 
Va-.), from Majority Whip to Majority 
Leader of the Senate. 

Addressing the House’ shortly after 
he was formally elected to the Speak- 
ership, Mr. O'Neill said that body 
would reassert “‘its rightful place in 
our scheme of government.”’ 

He added: ‘**With the help of the 
War Powers Act and the new budget 
process, Congress is proving that it is 
capable of operating on an equal foot- 
ing with the executive. 

‘‘Common sense and the Constitu- 
tion demand that Pennsylvania Av- 
enue remain a two-way street.” 

Senate Democrats also elected Sen. 
Alan Cranston (Calif.) as their Whip, 
and Sen. Daniel K. Inouye as Secre- 
tary of their Caucus. 

On the Republican side, Sen. How- 
ard H. Baker Jr. (Tenn.) won a con- 
test for Minority Leader. Sen. Ted 
Stevens (Alaska) was named Whip, 
and Sen. Clifford P. Hansen (Wyo.) 
won the nod for Secretary of the Sen- 
ate Republican Conference. 

In the House, Rep. James C. 
Wright Jr. (D-Tex.) became the new 


—Richard B. Parker, Ambassador 
to Algeria and former Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Algiers. 

—Thomas R. Pickering, Ambas- 
sador to Jordan and former Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department. 


—Harry W. Shlaudeman, Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs 
and former Ambassador to Ven- 
ezuela. 


—Ronald I. Spiers, Deputy Chief 
of Mission and Minister-Counselor at 
London, and former Ambassador to 
the Bahamas. 


—Christopher Van Hollen, Coor- 
dinator of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service 
Institute and former Ambassador to 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon) and Maldives. 


elects new leadership 


Majority Leader, with Rep. John 
Brademas (D-Ind.) taking office as 
Majority Whip, and Rep. Thomas S. 
Foley (D-Wash.) as Chairman of the 
Democratic Caucus. 

Their counterparts on the Republi- 
can side were the only Congressmen 
to retain the leadership positions they 
held last year. 

Rep. John J. Rhodes (R.-Ariz.) was 
re-elected House Minority Leader, 
Rep. Robert H. Michel (R-IIl.) re- 
tained his post as Minority Whip, and 
Rep. John B. Anderson (R-III.) his of- 
fice as Chairman of the House Repub- 
lican Conference. 

One of the first orders of business 
in the Senate was submission of a 
proposal to reorganize the Committee 
structure. Because of this, a delay 
was expected in assigning new Sena- 
tors to Committees. 

Extensive changes occurred not 
only in the leadership of both houses 
but in the rank and file as well. There 
are 18 new Senators—10 Democrats 
and 8 Republicans. There are 67 new 
Members of the House, of whom 47 
are Democrats and 20 Republicans. 


Wisconsin primary set 


The State of Wisconsin has a pri- 
mary election scheduled for February 
15, at which nominees for the offices 
of Supreme Court Justice, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and 
Circuit and County Court Judges will 
be chosen. (See August-September 
1976 NEWSLETTER for details on how 
the Overseas Citizens Voting Rights 
Act of 1975 is being implemented.) 





Kissinger thanks donors for eighth-floor furnishings 


Secretary Kissinger on December 
14 warmly thanked civic-minded citi- 
zens, foundations and organizations 
for transforming the Department’s 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms into 
‘*some of the most distinguished pub- 
lic rooms of any building in any 
Foreign Office in the world.’’ 

Speaking to 700 guests at an even- 
ing reception, Dr. Kissinger praised 
donors and lenders of the fine 18th 
century furniture, oil paintings, 
Oriental rugs, rare silver and china, 
and other objets d’art that grace the 
Eighth Floor. 

Secretary Kissinger also lauded 
Clement E. Conger, Curator of the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms and 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee—and members of the volun- 
tary committee. They assembled the 
collection, now valued at more than 
$19,500,000, during the past 16 
years. 

‘‘What has been done on these 
floors symbolizes the relationship be- 
tween tradition and innovation in the 
conduct of foreign policy,’’ the Secre- 
tary pointed out. 

‘*No nation can invent its choices. 
All of foreign policy must have its 
roots in the past. A respect for tradi- 
tion is the prerequisite for true innova- 
tion. And it is those who have no con- 
ciousness of their roots who are most 
bewildered by current events. .. . 

**What is moving in public service 
in this country is the dedication and 
devotion of so many citizens like 
yourselves, who feel that they can 
contribute to their country by giving 
or lending your priceless possessions, 
and by contributing to the great rooms 
that have been created here, and to the 
atmosphere of the Department.”’ 

The latest acquisitions, covering 
the past year, were announced by Mr. 
Conger to the guests and members of 
the Fine Arts Committee. 

The committee received scores of 
handsome pieces of furniture, paint- 
ings, and other art objects—and many 
gifts of money for furnishings and ar- 
chitectural improvements. 

‘‘Now, in a matter of business, 
1976 has been the most successful 
year, financially, in the history of the 
Americana Project,’ Mr. Conger re- 
ported. ‘You will be pleased to know 
the contributions, financial, for this 
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year as of this morning passed the 
$700,000 mark for the first time in 
history. 

‘*Most of the gift funds are used for 
acquisitions, but just now we are 
going to apply one quarter of a million 
dollars to the next stages of architec- 
tural improvements.’’ (The ceiling of 
the entrance hall will be raised six 
feet, and improvements will be made 
in the gentlemen’s and ladies’ lounges 
beginning in March.) 

Mr. Conger also announced two 
‘‘very unusually generous financial 
gifts’’—a bequest of $125,000 from 
the late Ambassador Walter C. 
Thurston, former U.S. envoy to El 
Salvador, Bolivia and Mexico; and a 
gift of $100,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley P. Sax, of Birmingham Mich. 

Other major contributors in 1976 
included Mr. and Mrs. Herbert F. 
Johnson and Johnson’s Wax, Racine, 
Wis., $50,000; Mrs. Richard 
Rhodebeck, Lakeville, Conn., 
$35,000; The Claneil Foundation, 
Inc., Philadelphia, $30,000; Evelyn 
A. Jaffe Hall Charitable Trust, New 
York, $25,000; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
D. Leidesdorf, New York, $25,000; 
The Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Ontario, Canada, $20,000; Live Oak 
Foundation, Philadelphia, $15,000; 
National Art Association of Los 
Angeles, $11,000; Mrs. Thurmond 
Clarke, Corona del Mar, Calif., 
$10,000; and Mrs. James Frederick 
Martin Stewart, Leesburg, Va., 
$10,000. 

Acquisitions during the year in- 
cluded two outstanding paintings—an 
oil portrait of Benjamin Franklin, 
executed in 1777 by Jean Baptiste 
Greuze, the gift of the Franklin 
Mint, Franklin Center, Pa., and con- 
sidered to be the most important por- 
trait of Franklin in existence; and the 
profile portrait of Thomas Jefferson, 
by Dr. William Thornton, architect of 
the U.S. capitol, the gift of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
Ontario, Canada, now on view in the 
Entrance Hall of the Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms. 

The Franklin Mint also commis- 
sioned a portrait of Secretary 
Kissinger, who had said on another 
occasion that he had a special affinity 
with Benjamin Franklin. 

Mr. Conger unveiled the portrait, 


which was copied from the Greuze oil 
of Franklin except for the face. The 
face was a likeness of Dr. Kissinger. 

Among recent acquisitions is a 
magnificent near-pair of Mas- 
sachusetts Chippendale mahogany 
chest of drawers, circa 1775. The gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and 
Johnson’s Wax, of Racine, Wis., it is 
now on view in the Thomas Jefferson 
State Reception Room. 

The Munch Foundation gave an 
elegant Hepplewhite secretary book- 
case attributed to William Appleton, 
which was made in Salem, Mass., 
around 1790. It is on display in the 
James Monroe Sitting Room. 

The Consular Corps and the Inter- 
national Consular Academy in 
Richmond gave a pair of Satsuma 
temple jars converted into lamps in 
honor of Hampton Davis, Assistant 
Chief of Protocol. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Doyle, 
Sarasota, Fla., donated a Rhode Is- 
land mahogany Queen Anne highboy, 
circa 1740-60, an Oriental Oushak 
rug, with center medallion in dark 
blue; and a Persian Kerman rug, with 
center medallion in light shades of 
blue and beige. 

Mr. and Mrs. George M. Kaufman, 
of Norfolk Va., gave a pier gilded 
looking glass in the same period and 
style as the pair that belonged to Jef- 
ferson and which are now in Mon- 
ticello. 

J. Louis Landenberger, of Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., donated a Chippendale 
mahogany serpentine front chest of 
drawers, attributed to Jonathan Gos- 
telowe, Philadelphia, circa 1770-80. 
It was donated in memory of Emily 
Sutro Landenberger. 

Also gracing the Reception Rooms 
is a fine oil portrait of Alice Hooper, 
by John Singleton Copley, who was 
America’s greatesi portraitist of the 
18th century. The three-quarter por- 
trait of Miss Hooper, daugher of 
‘*King’’ Robert Hooper, a powerful 
merchant and magnate of the fishing 
industry in Marblehead, Mass., will 
be placed in the Gallery opposite the 
Chippendale secretary that belonged 
to ‘‘King’’ Hooper. The Copley por- 
trait was loaned by John McLean, of 
Alexandria, Va. 

The National Art Association of 
Los Angeles gave the oil painting 
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AT UNVEILING—Secretary Kissinger and Curator Clement E. Conger admire the oil 
portrait commissioned by the Franklin Mint and copied from the Greuze oil of Franklin. 


“*Sea Scape,’’ by Thomas Birch, 
signed and dated 1816. 

Other major acquisitions include a 
Queen Anne mahogany side chair, 
made in New York circa 1740-60, the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter M. Phil- 
lips of Philadelphia; a Philadelphia 
Chippendale walnut armchair, the gift 
of Mrs. Reginald P. Rose, of Oyster 
Bay, N.Y.; a handsome portrait of 
George Washington by Thomas Sully, 
painted after the noted portrait of 
George Washington by Gilbert Stuart 
and signed T. Sully, Philadelphia— 
loaned by the Philip D. Sang Founda- 
tion, of River Forest, Ill.; a Chippen- 
dale mahogany block and shell carved 
slant top desk, made by John 
Townsend, of Rhode Island in 1765, 
loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Paul 
Sax, of Birmingham, Mich.; and an 
oil painting of Daniel Webster, 
painted from life by James Bogle. The 
latter is the gift of Bronson Trevor, of 
New York, in memory of his father, 
John B. Trevor. 

Crocker Wight, of Brookline, 
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Mass., gave a set of six pieces of 
Chinese export porcelain. They in- 
clude a dinner plate, a luncheon plate, 
two soup plates and a cup and saucer, 
part of a set which was made to order 
of DeWitt Clinton, noted statesman 
and Governor of New York, circa 
1800. 

Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., of Morris- 
town, N.J., donated two Chinese ex- 
port porcelain plates decorated with 
the America spread eagle in the cen- 
ter. 

Winston Guest, of New York, gave 
a George III octagonal silver tea tray 
by Thomas Boulton, made in Dublin 
in 1715, and a rare pair of Queen 
Anne silver wall sconces, made in 
London in 1704. 

Mrs. Fernanda Munn Kellogg, of 
New York, gave one of the largest 
gifts—a magnificent collection of 
seven French and English 18th cen- 
tury oil paintings, a collection of 
beautifully bound books in both 
French and English, a series of five 
etchings, Waterford cut glass crystal 


candlesticks, a Louis XV bronze and 
crystal six-light chandelier, crystal 
decanters, and many other handsome 
objets d'art. 

Mrs. Kellogg also loaned a pair of 
George III silver gilt claret jugs and 
covers, a pair of George II style table 
lamps, a pair of George III silver gilt 
columnar candlesticks, and several 
other pieces. The outstanding collec- 
tion of gifts and loans are to be di- 
vided between the White House, the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms, Blair 
House and American embassies 
abroad. 

The Fine Arts Committee seeks to 
furnish the rooms to reflect the 
American cultural heritage. Desired 
are gifts and loans of significant 
American period furniture, original 
oil paintings of early historic events, 
American landscapes portraits of na- 
tional figures prominent in early 
American diplomatic history, and 
examples of the decorative arts. Most 
sought are those of the period 1740- 
1825. 

Although the rooms have received 
much praise, ‘“‘we are not so affluent 
as we look,’” Mr. Conger points out. 

‘Forty percent of the collection is 
lent, and it goes out the door pretty 
fast. We lost 30 items this year. We 
have 18 of the greatest pieces of 
American furniture in the world of the 
18th century on loan from the Ameri- 
can wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and they go away at the end 
of 1977, at which point we will have 
six great holes in the collection. 

**As usual, we need to raise annu- 
ally gifts of funds or securities total- 
ing $250,000 to make the necessary 
payments on objects being purchased 
for the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. 
This is in addition to the funds re- 
quired for future architectural im- 
provements.” 

Contributions of funds to the De- 
partment of State are tax deductible in 
the year in which they are given, he 
added. Gifts of items are tax deducti- 
ble contributions, in the amount of 
their appraised value, in the year of 
presentation or over a period of years. 

Inquiries should be made to Mr. 
Conger, Chairman, Fine Arts Com- 
mittee, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520. Telephone Area 
Code 202-632-0298. 





Newsletter’s ‘‘Lefty’” Lush, three others retire 


Gerson H. Lush, founder and 
editor of the Department of State 
NEWSLETTER, retired December 


31—after producing 186 issues of 


the publication, 
comprising some 
twelve million 
words, over the 
last 16 years. p 

As he ap- — 
proached his Y j 
final deadline, 7 , 
the former Phila- — 
delphia newspa- A z 

erman—known 
tact dass eee ae 
ball-playing days as ‘‘Lefty’’—was 
still stalking the corridors and open- 
ing doors almost everywhere, 
searching for yet another story. 

He and an associate entered the of- 
fice of Director General Carol C. 
Laise. After an exchange of pleasan- 
tries and during a discussion of busi- 
ness not as important to Lefty as what 
he had in mind, he interrupted. 

‘‘We’re going to press,’” he told 


Robert B. Wright 
Robert B. Wright, Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, retired from the Department on 
November 12 af- 
ter 34 years of 
Government serv- 
ice, 30 of them in 
the Department of 
State. 
A graduate of 
Alleghany Col- 
lege with further 
study at the 
Fletcher School 
of Law and 
wr. Weight Diplomacy, Mr. 
Wright came to the Department in 
September 1945 from intelligence 
work in Army Air Force Headquar- 
ters. When he left the Department, he 
had served in the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs and its successor, the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs, 
longer than any officer then in the 
Bureau. He had been Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade since its es- 
tablishment in 1965, and before that 
had been Chief of the Mutual Defense 
Control Staff from 1960 to 1965, and 
of the Economic Defense Division 
from 1956 to 1960. 
Mr. Wright received a Superior 
Honor Award in January 1976. 
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the DG. ‘*Where’s the promotion 
list?” 

This was another virtuoso perform- 
ance by the editor—a man with pro- 
fessional status as a Foreign Service 
Reserve Unlimited Officer, who 
might have more friends in the De- 
partment than anyone else because he 
practices his own brand of diplomacy, 
learned in the market place. 

He explained to an interviewer: ‘‘I 
operate on the theory that, if you can’t 
get along with me, it must be your 
fault.”’ 

Lefty has scored points not only for 
himself but also for the NEWSLETTER, 
which has won a number of awards. 
One book by a Washington journalist 
described the publication as the best 
of its kind in any Federal department 
or agency. 

He began his journalistic career 
with the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

He was a police reporter first, then 
covered an assortment of other beats 
before he was sent to the state capital 
at Harrisburg in 1938 to establish a 
two-man news bureau there. 

His partner at the time was the late 
Paul W. Ramsey, who subsequently 
became a war correspondent for the 
Inquirer and a Florida publisher. 
Some years later he rejoined Lefty at 
the State Department as associate 
editor of the NEWSLETTER, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1973. 


Vernon F. Lyon 


Vernon F. Lyon, Special Assistant 
to the Director, AID Public Affairs, 
and a former Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
in the State De- 
partment, retired 
on December 31 
after 25 years of 
Government serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Lyon came 
to the Federal 
Government from 
a private man- 
agement firm in 
1956, when he 
was appointed 
Confidential Assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Affairs. He joined the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
AID’s predecessor agency, in 1957. 
Since then he served in various public 
affairs capacities in both AID and 
State. 


At Harrisburg, Lefty became a con- 
fidant of politicians of both parties, 
including Gov. James H. Duff. When 
Mr. Duff was elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1950 he asked the newsman to 
accompany him to Washington as his 
chief of staff. 

Six years later, Lefty shifted his 
base of operations to the State 
Department—as Director of the 
Washington office for the U.S. Com- 
missioner General for the 1958 Brus- 
sels World Fair. He efttered the 
Foreign Service in 1959 as an aide to 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Budget and Finance, and _ sub- 
sequently served as Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration, Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration (later Management) and as Di- 
rector of the NEWSLETTER and Public 
Information Office for those officials 
as well as the Director General of the 
Foreign Service. 

The program he directed won a 
Meritorious Honor Award and he per- 
sonally received a Superior Honor 
Award. 


Kay Mallow 


E. Kathryn (Kay) Mallow, for 
many years Chief of the Department’s 
Retirement Division, has herself 
called it a day. 

Kay, who 
counseled hun- 
dreds of employ- 
ees and who 
helped them with 
their retirement 
papers, left the 
Department on 
December 18 
after nearly 35 
years of service. 

Known as “Miss 
Foreign Service Retirement,’ Kay 
was presented a Department plaque 
by Director General Carol C. Laise. 

Miss Mallow joined the Depart- 
ment in March 1942 as a stenog- 
rapher. In December 1946 she was 
appointed Chief of the Leave Section 
and fours years later she became As- 
sistant Chief of the Records-Service 
Section. 

In 1952 Miss Mallow was desig- 
nated a Retirement Officer. She was 
promoted to Supervisory Retirement 
Officer in 1960, promoted to Super- 
visory Retirement Specialist in 1963, 
and promoted again in 1970. 


Miss Mallow 
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Michael Michaud, left, receives the 
Meritorious Award from Winston Lord. 


Open Forum’s first 
editor given award 

Michael A. G. Michaud, founding 
editor of the Open Forum quarterly 
journal, was presented with a 
Meritorious Honor Award on De- 
cember 6 in the office of Winston 
Lord, Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff. Members of the Steering Group 
of the Secretary’s Open Forum, and of 
the journal’s editorial board, were 
present. 

Mr. Lord praised Mr. Michaud for 
his commitment and dedication in 
creating a new journal that has stimu- 
lated dialogue and debate on impor- 
tant foreign relations issues. The 
journal, which is published four times 
a year, carries articles on a variety of 
substantive issues in foreign affairs. 

Publication of a classified journal 
of opinion had been discussed within 
the Open Forum for a number of 
years. Permission to create such a 
journal was given by Secretary Kis- 
singer in early 1974. In conjunction 
with then-Open Forum Chairperson 
Sandra Vogelgesang and other mem- 
bers of the Open Forum, Mr. Michaud 
moved the project to reality. 

The first issue was printed in May 
1974. Mr. Michaud remained as 
editor for the first two years, during 
which time the journal published the 
work of some 41 writers. Mr. 
Michaud himself contributed three 
major pieces. 

Mr. Lord noted at the award cere- 
mony that throughout this period, Mr. 
Michaud’s contribution was made en- 
tirely on his own time, which in- 
cluded annual leave. Mr. Michaud 
was desk officer for Iran and then for 
Australia and New Zealand during 
most of this time. He is now Deputy 
Director of the Office of International 
Security Policy in the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs. 
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FSOs in Executive Interchange Program cited 


Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs William D. Rogers recently pre- 
sented commemorative plaques from 
the President’s Commission on Per- 
sonnel Interchange to FSOs Janet Hall 
and John J. St. John in recognition of 
their success in the Executive Inter- 
change Program with private indus- 
try. Director General Carol C. Laise 
attended the award ceremony. 

Ms. Hail has recently completed an 
assignment with Westinghouse Cor- 
poration in Washington, At Westing- 
house she served as an adviser to 
senior management on the feasibility 
of selected international business ven- 
tures and did political-economic 
analyses on a number of countries and 
regional groupings in Africa, the 
Caribbean and East Europe. 

Mr. St. John worked with the 
Girard Bank in Philadelphia. He 
served as Special Assistant to the head 
of Girard’s international banking 
group and as a regular member of sev- 
eral of Girard’s standing committees 
on domestic and international banking 
business. 
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Ms. Hall, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. St. John. 


Since 1970, seven mid-career 
Foreign Service officers have partici- 
pated in the President’s Executive In- 
terchange Program at such institutions 
as the Bank of America, General Elec- 
tric, and Continental Illinois Bank. 
One FSO this year is working at Mer- 
rill, Lynch in New York. Six execu- 
tives from private industry have 
served in the Department under this 
program. 


GLOBETROTTER—Secretary Kissinger was made an Honorary Member of the famed 
Harlem Globetrotters basketball team at a ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin Room on 
December 21. Dr. Kissinger, the first honorary member in the team’s 50-year history, 
was presented an autographed basketball; a jersey—No. 1; pants, shoes, and a traveling 
case. He lauded the players as ‘Ambassadors of Good-Will” to some 94 countries. 
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America and the world: Principle and pragmatism 


Following is the text of a Bicenten- 
nial essay by Secretary Kissinger, 
which was published in Time maga- 
zine, December 27: 


America has perennially engaged 
in a search of its conscience. How 
does our foreign policy serve moral 
ends? How can America serve as a 
humane example and champion of 
justice in a world in which power is 
still often the final arbiter? How do 
we reconcile ends and means, princi- 
ple and survival? Today the chal- 
lenge of American foreign policy is 
to avoid the illusion of false choices: 
we must live up to this nation’s 
moral promise while fulfilling the 
practical needs of world order. 

From its beginning, Americans 
have believed this country had a 
moral significance that transcended 
its military or economic power. 
Unique among the nations of the 
world, America was created as a con- 
scious act by men dedicated to a set 
of political and ethical principles 
they believed to be of universal 
applicability. Small wonder, then, 
that Santayana concluded: *‘To be an 
American is of itself almost a moral 
condition.” 

But this idealism has also been in 
constant tension with another deep- 
seated strain in our historical experi- 
ence. Since Tocqueville, it has been 
frequently observed that we are a 
pragmatic people—commonsensical, 
undogmatic and undoctrinaire, a na- 
tion of practical energy, ingenuity 
and spirit. We have made tolerance 
and compromise the basis of our 
domestic political life. We have de- 
fined our fundamental goals—justice, 
liberty, equality and progress—in 
open and libertarian terms, enlarging 
opportunity and freedom rather than 
coercing a uniform standard of con- 
duct. 

America has been most effective 
internationally when we have com- 
bined our idealistic and our pragma- 
tic traditions. The founding fathers 
were idealists who launched a new 
experiment in human liberty. But 
they understood the global balance of 
power and manipulated it brilliantly 
to secure their independence. 
Franklin and Jefferson perceived that 
the European powers saw the conflict 
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in North America as part of a global 
struggle. Their diplomacy led to the 
involvement of Britain’s enemies— 
France, Spain and Russiz—in ways 
that favored the rebellious colonies, 
and then cut loose from them in a 
separate treaty of peace by which 
John Jay won the British Crown’s 
recognition and liquidated the re- 
sidual problems of the Revolution. 

Thus America’s energies were re- 
leased to populate and build a conti- 
nental nation and to perfect domestic 
institutions. As we did so, both our 
pragmatic nature and our moral 
commitment took deeper root in the 
national character—but often as 
seemingly separate and even contrast- 
ing factors. When faced in 1802 with 
the attempt of France to control the 
mouth of the Mississippi, Thomas 
Jefferson was above all concerned 
with the future prospects of French 
control over trade in and out of the 
American heartland. 

But as our practical needs were. 
served, so too was our idealistic 
strain. James Madison declared that 
‘the free system of Government we 
have established is so congenial with 
reason, with common sense, and with 
a universal feeling, that it must pro- 
duce approbation and a desire of im- 
itation. . Our country, if it does 
justice to itself, will be the workshop 
of liberty to the civilized world, and 
do more than any other for the un- 
civilized.’’ The implications of this 
outlook would lead both to the advo- 
cacy of interventionism, as in Ed- 
ward Everett’s 1823 case for support- 
ing the Greek revolution, and isola- 
tion, as in William Seward’s 1863 
rebuttal of requests to oppose Rus- 
Sia’s mistreatment of Poland. 

Yet throughout the 19th century, 
our greatest achievements came 
through efforts marked by both moral 
vision and practical purpose. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt noted that long before 
Jefferson negotiated an end to the 
French claim to Louisiana, that and 
other foreign claims had been effec- 
tively undermined by the great west- 
ern movement of Americans and the 
free communities they quickly 
founded. But the consolidation of 
their pioneering achievements was 
made possible by those negotiations 
and by subsequent diplomatic succes- 


ses. The annexation of Florida, the 
Oregon boundary settlement with 
Great Britain, the treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the Gadsden 
Purchase, the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia—all were triumphs of 
diplomacy during decades when 
most citizens believed America did 
not have, or need, a foreign policy. 

Indeed, our very achievements in 
dealing with the world brought most 
Americans under the sway of a 
shared mythology. As a society of 
men and women who had fled the 
persecutions and power politics of 
the Old World, Americans—whether 
Mayflower descendants or refugees 
from the failed revolutions of 
1848—came to assume that we were 
beyond the reach of the imperatives 
of traditional foreign policy. 

With our security assured, we be- 
came bemused by the popular belief 
that President Monroe’s obligation to 
defend the Western Hemisphere, and 
indeed almost any obligation we 
might choose to assume, depended 
on unilateral American decisions to 
be entered into or ended entirely at 
our discretion. Americans never paid 
attention to British Foreign Secretary 
George Canning’s justification of the 
Monroe Doctrine: ‘‘We have called 
the New World into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the old.’’ Shielded 
by two oceans and enriched by a 
bountiful nature, we proclaimed our 
special situation as universally valid, 
even for nations whose narrower mar- 
gin of survival meant that their range 
of choices was far more limited then 
our own. 

It was, as C. Vann Woodward has 
called it, ‘“‘the age of free security.”’ 
As usual, Abraham Lincoln depicted 
it most vividly. ‘‘Shall we expect 
some transatlantic military giant to 
step the ocean and crush us at a 
blow? Never! All the armies of 
Europe, Asia and Africa combined, 
with all the treasure of the earth in 
their military chest, with a Bonaparte 
for a commander, could not by force 
take a drink from the Ohio or make a 
track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a 
thousand years.’’ 

We disparaged power even as we 
grew strong; we Saw our successes as 
the product not of fortunate circum- 
stances and considerable effort, but 
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of virtue and purity of motive. The 
preoccupation of other nations with 
security only reinforced our sense of 
uniqueness. Arms and alliances were 
seen as immoral and reactionary. Our 
native inclination for straightfor- 
wardness brought increasing impati- 
ence with diplomacy, which often 
calls for ambiguity and compromise. 

In this atmosphere even the pur- 
chase df Alaska—which excluded 
Russia from our continent—was re- 
garded in its day as a folly. Congress 
was prevailed upon only with the 
greatest difficulty to provide the $7 
million to complete the deal. The 
mythology of American ineptitude in 
its diplomatic pursuits carried into 
the 20th century. Will Rogers always 
got a laugh when he cracked, 
‘‘America never lost a war and never 
won a conference.”’ 


The 20th century 

Forgetful of the wisdom and 
skilled statecraft by which the found- 
ing fathers won our independence 
and secured our safety, and disdain- 
ful of the techniques by which all 
nations—even the U.S.—must pre- 
serve their interests, we entered the 
20th century largely unprepared for 
the part we would be called upon to 
play. 

As our power grew, we became 
uncomfortable with its uses and re- 
sponsibilities, and impatient with the 
compromises of day-to-day diplo- 
macy. Our rise to great power status 
was feared and resisted by many 
Americans who foresaw a process of 
deepening involvement in a morally 
questionable world. In the early dec- 
ades of this century, we sought to 
reconcile the tension between ideals 
and interest by confining ourselves to 
humanitarian efforts and resorting to 
our belief in the pre-eminence of 
law. We pioneered in relief pro- 
grams; we championed free trade and 
the cause of foreign investment. We 
attempted to legislate solutions to in- 
ternational conflicts. 

These efforts to banish the reality 
of power were aborted by our in- 
volvement in two world wars. While 
we had a clear security interest in a 
Europe free from domination by any 
one power, Woodrow Wilson argued 
the case for intervention in wholly 
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idealistic terms. He described it in 
1917 as ‘‘the opportunity for which 
the American people have sought to 
prepare themselves ever since the 
days when they set up a new nation 
in the high and honorable hope that it 
might, in all that it was and did, 
show mankind the way to liberty.”’ 
Thus we would do battle for univer- 
sal moral objectives, not a peace in 
which victors and vanquished sought 
a balance of their interests. 

Disillusionment set in as the out- 
come of the war necessarily fell short 
of expectations, and indeed as the 
one-sided nature of the peace re- 
quired ever greater efforts to main- 
tain it against countries with no stake 
in the settlement. A_ tide of 
isolationist sentiment rose, in which 
moral proclamations were coupled 
with an unwillingness to undertake 
concrete commitments. We were 
loath to face a world of imperfect se- 
curity, alliances of convenience, re- 
current crises and the need for a 
political structure that would secure 
the peace. 

In the decades after World War II, 
we undertook our first sustained 
period of peacetime world leadership 
with a supreme self-assurance fortu- 
nately matched by overwhelming ma- 
terial superiority. And we faced an 
antagonist whose political system and 
actions on the world scene explicitly 
threatened the very existence of our 
most cherished principles. 

In a period of seemingly clear-cut 
divisions, we saw little need for an 
explicit definition of the national 
interest. We saw economic problems 
around the world of the kind we had 
solved successfully in our own coun- 
try, and sought to overwhelm them 
with the weight of resources, assum- 
ing that economic progress automat- 
ically led to political stability. In 
short, without making a conscious 
design to do so, we were trying to 
shape the world to our design. 

Our postwar policy was marked by 
great achievements. America found 
within itself extraordinary capacities 
of vision and creativity. Leaders of 
both parties and many _back- 
grounds—Truman and Eisenhower, 
Vandenberg and Marshall, Acheson 
and Dulles—built a national concen- 
sus for responsible American world 


leadership based on both principle 
and pragmatism. The recovery of 
Western Europe and Japan, the crea- 
tion of peacetime alliances, the shap- 
ing of the global trade and monetary 
system, the economic advance of 
newer and poorer nations, the meas- 
ures to control the nuclear arms 
race—these constitute an enduring 
record of American statesmanship. 


Our contemporary challenge 

We face an equally great challenge 
today. American is thrust into the 
role of global leadership with a dual 
responsibility. We must maintain our 
security and global peace by the trad- 
itional methods of power and diplo- 
macy. But we know that nuclear war 
could destroy civilization, and there- 
fore we must go beyond traditional 
foreign policy to shape a world re- 
flecting the imperatives of interde- 
pendence and justice. 

We remain the strongest nation and 
the largest single influence in interna- 
tional affairs. For 30 years our lead- 
ership has sustained world peace, 
progress and justice. Our leadership 
is no less needed today, but it must 
be redefined to meet changing condi- 
tions. Ours is no longer a world of 
American nuclear monopoly, but one 
of substantial nuclear equivalence. 
Ours is no longer a world of two 
solid blocs and clear-cut dividing 
lines, but one of proliferating centers 
of power and influence. Ours is no 
longer a world amenable to national 
solutions, but one of economic inter- 
dependence and common global chal- 
lenges. Ours is a world where moral 
affirmation can be carried out only 
through stages, each of which is by 
definition imperfect. 

Thus for the first time in American 
experience, we can neither escape 
from the world nor dominate it. 
Rather we—like all other nations in 
history—must now conduct diplo- 
macy with subtlety, flexibility, per- 
sistence and imagination. We must 
fuse our great national assets of 
idealism and realism, our moral con- 
victions and our pragmatic bent. We 
can no longer impose our own solu- 
tions; yet our action or inaction will 
influence events, often decisively. 
We cannot banish power from inter- 
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“History teaches us that balances based on constant tests 
of strength have always erupted into war. Common sense tells us 
that in the nuclear age history must not be repeated.” 


national affairs, but we can use our 
vast power wisely and firmly to deter 
aggression and encourage restraint 
and negotiation. We can help con- 
struct a wider community of interest 
among all nations. We must continue 
to stand for freedom in the world. 

These are worthy goals. They can 
be achieved. But they summon a dif- 
ferent dimension of moral conviction 
than that of a simpler past. They re- 
quire the stamina to persevere amid 
ambiguity, and the courage to hold 
fast to what we believe in while rec- 
ognizing that at any one time our 
hopes are likely to be only gradually 
fulfilled. It is the essence of moral 
purposes that they appear absolute 
and universal. It is the essence of 
foreign policy to take into account 
the views of others who may also see 
their values in this manner. 

Clearly, we must maintain our 
purposes and our principles. But we 
risk disaster unless we relate our 
moral convictions to concepts of the 
national interest and international 
order that are based not on impulse 
but on a sense of steady purpose that 
can be maintained by the American 
people for the long term. 


America’s agenda 

America—and the community of 
nations—today faces inescapable 
tasks: 

= We must maintain a secure and 
just peace. 

= We must create a cooperative 
and beneficial international order. 

® We must defend the rights and 
the dignity of man. 

Each of these challenges has both a 
moral and a practical dimension. 
Each involves important ends, but 
ends that are sometimes in conflict. 
When that is the case, we face the 
real moral dilemma of foreign policy: 
the need to choose between valid 
ends and to relate our ends to means. 

Peace is a fundamental moral im- 
perative. Without it, nothing else we 
do or seek can ultimately have mean- 
ing. Averting the danger of nuclear 
war and limiting and ultimately re- 
ducing destructive nuclear arsenals is 
a moral as well as a political act. 

In the nuclear age, power politics, 
the struggie for marginal advantages, 
the drive for prestige and unilateral 
gains must yield to an unprecedented 
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sense of responsibility. History 
teaches us that balances based on 
constant tests of strength have always 
erupted into war. Common sense tells 
us that in the nuclear age history 
must not be repeated. Every Presi- 
dent, sooner or later, will conclude 
with President Eisenhower that 
‘there is no alternative to peace.”’ 
But peace cannot be our only goal. 
To seek it at any price would render 
us morally defenseless and place the 
world at the mercy of the most ruth- 
less. Mankind must do more, as 
Tacitus said, than ‘“‘make a desert 
[and] call it peace.”’ 

There will be no security in a 
world whose obsession with peace 
leads to appeasement. But neither 
will there be security in a world in 
which mock tough rhetoric and the 
accumulation of arms are the sole 
measure of competition. We can 
spare no effort to bequeath to future 
generations a peace more hopeful 
than an equilibrium of terror. 

In the search for peace we are con- 
tinually called upon to strike 
balances—between strength and con- 
ciliation; between the need to defend 
our values and interests and the need 
to consider the views of others; be- 
tween partial and total settlements. 

America’s second moral impera- 
tive is the growing need for global 
cooperation. We live in a world of 
more than 150 countries, each assert- 
ing sovereignty and claiming the 
right to realize its national aspira- 
tions. Clearly, no nation can fulfill 
all its goals without infringing on the 
rights of others. Hence, compromise 
and common endeavors are inescapa- 
ble. The growing interdependence of 
States in the face of the polarizing 
tendencies of nationalism and 
ideologies makes imperative the 
building of world community. 

We live in an age of division— 
between East and West and between 
the advanced industrial nations and 
the developing nations. Clearly, a 
world in which a few nations consti- 
tute islands of wealth in a sea of de- 
spair is fundamentally insecure and 
morally intolerable. Those who con- 
sider themselves dispossessed will 
become the seedbed of upheaval. But 
the tactics of confrontation with 
which some of the developing nations 
have pursued their goals are as unac- 


ceptable as they are unproductive. 

The objectives of the developing 
nations are clear: economic develop- 
ment, a role in international deci- 
sions that affect them, a fair share of 
global economic benefits. The goals 
of the industrial nations are equally 
clear: widening prosperity, an open 
world system of trade, investments 
and markets and reliable develop- 
ment of the resources of food, energy 
and raw materials. 

The process of building a new era 
of international economic relation- 
ships will continue through the rest 
of this century. If those relationships 
are to be equitable and lasting, 
negotiation and mutual regard among 
diverse and contending interests will 
clearly be required. On the part of 
the industrial nations, there must be a 
moral commitment—now, while 
there is still time for conciliation—to 
make the sacrifices necessary to build 
a sense of community. On the part of 
the developing nations, there must be 
an end to blackmail and extortion— 
now, before the world is irrevocably 
split into contending camps—and a 
commitment to seek progress through 
cooperation. 

Our third moral imperative is the 
nurturing of human values. It is a 
tragedy that the very tools of tech- 
nology that have made ours the most 
productive century in history have 
also served to subject millions to a 
new dimension of intimidation, suf- 
fering and fear. Individual freedom 
of conscience and expression is the 
proudest heritage of our civilization. 
All we do in the search for peace, for 
greater political cooperation and for a 
fair and flourishing international 
economy is rooted in our belief that 
only liberty permits the fullest ex- 
pression of mankind’s creativity. 
Technological progress without jus- 
tice mocks humanity; national unity 
without freedom is a hollow triumph. 
Nationalism without a consciousness 
of human community and human 
rights is likely to become an instru- 
ment of oppression and a force for 
evil. As the world’s leading democ- 
racy, it is our obligation to dedicate 
ourselves to assuring freedom for the 
human spirit. But responsibility 
compels also a recognition of our 
limits. Our alliances, the political re- 
lationships built up with other na- 
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tions, serve peace by strengthening 
regional and world security. If well 
conceived, they are not favors to 
others, but a recognition of common 
interests. They should be withdrawn 
when those interests change; they 
should not, as a general rule, be used 
as levers. 

There is no simple answer to the 
dilemma a great democracy faces 
under such circumstances. We have a 
moral as well as a practical obliga- 
tion to stand up for our values and to 
combat injustice. Those who speak 
out for freedom and expose the trans- 
gressions of repressive regimes do so 
in the best American tradition. But 
there are times when an effort to 
teach another country a moral lesson 
can undermine the very values we 
seek to promote. When sensitive is- 
sues are transformed into tests of 
strength between governments, the 
impulse of national prestige may de- 
feat the most worthy goals. Thus we 
must take care not to elaborate a doc- 
trine of universal intervention. We 
must remember that in our history 
such concepts have as often led to 
abdication as to overcommitment, 
both with disastrous results. 

America’s most profound contribu- 
tion to world affairs has derived from 
our conviction that while history is 
often cruel, fate can be shaped by 
human faith and courage. Our op- 
timism has enabled us to understand 
that the greatest achievements were a 
dream before they became a reality. 
We have learned through experience, 
as few people have, that all that is 
creative is ultimately a moral 
affirmation—the faith that dares in 
the absence of certainty, the courage 
to go forward in the face of adver- 
sity. 

Americans must learn the inescap- 
able need to relate our moral 
aims—which of necessity are stated 
in universal terms—to the imperative 
choices imposed upon us by compet- 
ing goals and finite resources. 
Foreign policy is, like life, a constant 
effort to strike the right balance be- 
tween the best we want and the best 
we can have—beiween the ends we 
seek and the means we adopt. We 
need moral strength to select among 
often agonizing choices, and a sense 
of ethical purpose to navigate be- 
tween difficult decisions. But we 
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need as well a mature sense of 
means, lest we substitute wishful 
thinking for the requirements of sur- 
vival. The ultimate test of morality in 
foreign policy is not only the values 
we proclaim but what we are willing 
and able to carry out. 

As the greatest democracy in the 
world, American is a reminder to all 
that there is an alternative to tyranny 
and oppression. The revolution 
begun two centuries ago goes on, for 


much of the world still seeks the 
freedom and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, the sanctity of law that this 
country has never ceased to seek, 
enjoy and perfect. The surest path to 
our own greater success, and the 
brightest hope for others, is to remain 
true to the American tradition—a 
heritage where reality is a point of 
departure but never our final horizon, 
and where ideals ennoble reality and 
enable us to shape our future. 


Secretary donates papers to Library of Congress 


Secretary Kissinger has donated 
to the Library of Congress a collec- 
tion of papers relating to his years 
of Government service and to ear- 
lier periods of his life. The collec- 
tion will be held by the Library as a 
gift to the Natior. Secretary Kis- 
singer’s donation will join papers 
of 27 other Secretaries of State 
now at the Library of Congress. 

The collection consists of per- 
sonal papers and copies of gov- 
ernment papers which Secretary 
Kissinger worked on or reviewed 
during his Government service. 
Since November 12, when the in- 
strument of gift was executed, 
Government officers have re- 
viewed all of the Government pa- 
pers to make sure that no original 
records, only copies, are included. 
All original government records 
are being retained by the originat- 
ing agency. 

The collection will be fully open 
to the public in 25 years, or five 
years following Secretary Kissing- 
er’s death, whichever is later. (The 
one exception is if a particular 
paper is still classified at the end of 
this period.) Access prior to this 
time will require that a person have 
an appropriate security clearance 
and Secretary Kissinger’s permis- 
sion, as well as the permission of 
the Department of State or other 
agency that originated any Gov- 
ernment paper being sought. If a 
person cannot see a copy of a Gov- 
ernment paper in the Library of 
Congress collection, he can seek 
access to the original record at the 
Department of State or other office 
or agency that originated the 
document. 


The Library of Congress care- 
fully reviewed these conditions and 
found them to be fully consistent 
with the conditions that have ac- 
companied the many prior dona- 
tions the Library has received. Sec- 
retary Kissinger intends to work 
with the collection at the Library 
after he leaves office. 

The Secretary is also donating to 
the United States of America, for 
preservation at the Library of Con- 
gress, the transcribed secretarial 
notes of telephone conversations 
during his years in Government. 

The notes were made as a mem- 
ory aid and to insure appropriate 
administrative follow-up, but were 
not in themselves action docu- 
ments. Thev were never circulated, 
and any action resulting from the 
conversations would be contained 
in the administrative follow-up. 

Nevertheless, to avoid any mis- 
interpretation during his final days 
in public office, the Secretary has 
decided to give the notes at this 
time to the Library of Congress, as 
part of the gift to the nation of his 
personal and public papers. The 
notes are being donated under a 
separate deed of gift, because of 
the significant rights of privacy 
that may exist for persons who 
were parties to the telephone con- 
versations. This separate deed of 
gift incorporates the terms of the 
original donation. At the end of the 
time period specified in the origi- 
nal donation, any paper in this 
group will be available for public 
access. The sole difference is that 
if one of the parties to the conver- 
sation is still living, his consent 
must first be secured. 





Department reminds employees about law and 
regulations on foreign gifts and decorations 


The Department has issued the fol- 
lowing notice governing employee re- 
sponsibilities under the Foreign Gifts 
and Decorations Act of 1966: 


The Foreign Gifts and Decorations 
Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-673), as 
amended in 1967 (Public Law 90-83), 
5 USC §S7342, 22 USC §2621, de- 
clares Congressional policy that em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment shall not request or otherwise 
encourage the tender of any gift or de- 
coration from any foreign government 
or official thereof, and may not accept 
or retain any such gift or decoration, 
except as specifically provided in the 
Act. By Executive Order 11320, dated 
December 12, 1966 (31 F.R. 15789), 
the President delegated to the Secre- 
tary of State the authority to prescribe 
rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. These regula- 
tions were published on April 28, 
1967 (32 F.R. 6569), and are con- 
tained in Title 22, Code of Federal 
Regulations, Part 3. 

In furtherance of the responsibility 
delegated to the Secretary of State, 
this memorandum is being circulated 
to remind all employees of the De- 
partment of State of their respon- 
sibilities under the Act and regula- 
tions and to respond to inquiries con- 
cerning their provisions which have 
arisen from time to time. A like mem- 
orandum has been distributed to all 
agency heads with the request that this 
information be brought to the atten- 
tion of employees of their agencies. 

The Act is applicable to all employ- 
ees of the United States Government 
as defined in 5 USC §7342. In addi- 
tion, members of the families and 
households of such employees are in- 
cluded within the Act’s coverage. 
These persons are under an obligation 
not to accept gifts from foreign gov- 
ernments or their representatives, ex- 
cept when the gift is of minimal value 
and tendered as a souvenir or mark of 
courtesy, or except under circum- 
stances in which refusal of a gift of 
more than minimal value ‘‘would be 
likely to cause offense or embarrass- 
ment or otherwise adversely affect the 
foreign relations of the United 


standing or unusually meritorious per- 
formance”’ and only upon approval by 
the employee’s agency head, with 
concurrence of the Secretary of State. 
These restrictions affect gifts and de- 
corations received on or after October 
14, 1966. 

Gifts of more than minimal value 
which are accepted by employees 
under circumstances described in the 
preceding paragraph may not be re- 
tained, but rather become the property 
of the United States and must be de- 
posited with the Chief of Protocol for 
disposal. It is emphasized that mem- 
bers of the families of employees are 
subject to the same standards and re- 
sponsibilities under the Act and regu- 
lations as the employees themselves. 
A *‘member of the family and house- 
hold’’ is defined as ‘‘a relative by 
blood, marriage or adoption who is a 
resident of the household.’’ An adult 
son or daughter, living in his or her 
own household, and not individually 
covered by the Act, would thus not be 
subject to its requirements. Even if a 
gift is tendered by a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign official for basically 
personal, as opposed to official, rea- 
sons, it must be treated as property of 
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the United States and so deposited. 

Under certain circumstances, the 
Chief of Protocol may authorize the 
agency in which the donee is 
employed to retain the gift for official 
use (such as display in a public room); 
otherwise, the Chief of Protocol must 
forward it to the General Services 
Administration for disposal. All gifts 
which become property of the Gov- 
ernment under the Act must be han- 
dled in this way. All employees and 
family members covered by the law 
and regulations must deposit such 
gifts with the Chief of Protocol as 
quickly as possible. 

The term “‘gift of minimal value,’ 
as currently defined in the regula- 
tions, includes any present or other 
thing, other than a decoration, which 
has a retail value not in excess of $50 
in the United States. The regulations 
also provide that the burden of proof 
is upon the donee to establish that a 
gift is of minimal value if he considers 
it one which he may accept and retain. 

In view of the importance of the 
matters described above, officials of 
the Department are encouraged to as- 
sist employees in familiarizing them- 
selves with their individual respon- 
sibilities. The Office of Protocol (ext. 
20907) will be pleased to render fur- 
ther assistance in this effort and will 
respond to any inquiries. 
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WARSAW—Ambassador R. T. Davies recently presented Mrs. Helena Chylinska, widow 
of the late Tadeusz Chylinski, Vice Consul at the time of the siege of Warsaw in 1939, 
with two photographs by noted American photographer Julian Bryant which depict 
American Embassy personnel preparing for the siege. Mr. and Mrs. Chylinski remained 
in Warsaw to oversee the Embassy during the occupation, until 1941. Shown, left to 
right, are FSL Wanda Paprocka, Consul Edward Smith, Ambassador Davies, Mrs. 
Chylinska, Mrs. Michale Davidson, Information Officer Jeremy Curtin, Political Officer 
Michael Davidson, and FSL Danuta Antosezewska. 


States.’’ Decorations, including ‘‘any 
order, device, medal, insignia or 
emblem’’ from a foreign government, 
may be accepted, retained and worn 
only if ’’tendered in recognition of ac- 
tive field service in time of combat 
operations or awarded for other out- 
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U.S.-Latin American trade discussed 
at ARA conference in New Orleans 


More than 300 people attended 
parts of the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs’ day and a half regional 
foreign policy conference in New Or- 
leans November 3 and 4. U.S.-Latin 
American trade was a major topic. 
Representative Gillis Long (D.-La.), 
Chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, was the luncheon 
speaker. 

The conference was the first of an 
experimental series of regional meet- 
ings planned by ARA. They will be 
held in parts of the country concerned 
with Latin American foreign policy 
issues. 

Heading the ARA participants was 
Assistant Secretary Harry W. 
Shlaudeman. He began the conference 
with a banquet address on U.S.-Latin 
American trade at a dinner sponsored 
by the New Orleans Foreign Relations 
Association and attended by 200. 

Ambassador to Mexico John J. 
Jova and Ambassador to Costa Rica 
Terence Todman were keynote partic- 
ipants the following day at Tulane 
University. Ambassador Jova spoke 
to academics from the New Orleans 
area and surrounding states at lunch 
on *‘U.S. Relations with the Third 
World.’’ Ambassador Todman and 
John King, Director of ARA’s Office 
of Regional Political Programs, dis- 
cussed ‘‘Human Rights, Military 
Governments and U.S. Policy in Latin 
America’’ with about 100 graduate 
and undergraduate students. Steve 
Rogers, Director of the Office of Re- 
gional Economic Policy, was also an 
ARA representative. 

The following day’s events took 
place at the International Trade Mart 
of New Orleans, a trade association 
which was a sponsor of the ARA 
conference. About 80 participants 
from businesses in the southern states 
that trade with Latin America at- 
tended. 

Ambassador Jova chaired a dis- 
cussion of Latin American attitudes 
toward private investment with spe- 
cial attention to Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, and Mexico. Other panelists 
were Professor Arellano of the Uni- 
versity of New Orleans, Dr. Morris 
Blachman of the University of South 
Carolina, Michael Miller, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Council of the 
Americas, and Cecil McDonald, Di- 
rector of Allied Operations for the In- 
ternational Paper Company. 

Three concurrent workshops fol- 
lowed on U.S.-Latin American trade 
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issues, political issues, and technol- 
ogy transfer. Participants attending 
the workshop of their choice had the 
opportunity to discuss issues with 
Ambassador Todman, Mr. King, and 
Mr. Rogers. 

After Representative Gillis Long’s 
luncheon address on ‘‘U.S.-Latin 
American Trade,’’ Assistant Secre- 
tary Shlaudeman chaired a discussion 
of U.S. Government attitudes toward 
corporate investment in Latin 
America. Marshall Wright, Vice 
President of Eaton Corporation, Dr. 
Goodman of Tulane University, and 


SIGNING CEREMONY—Vladimir M. Kam 
Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., for the U.S., sign a Governing International Fishery Agreement. 


Charles Waite, Vice President of the 
United Fruit Company, were the par- 
ticipants. 

Sponsoring the conference with 
ARA were the International Trade 
Mart, Tulane University Latin Ameri- 
can Studies Center, the New Orleans 
Port Authority, the Council of the 
Americas, and the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Because of the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of participants and the impor- 
tance of New Orleans as a center for 
U.S.-Latin American trade, ARA 
hopes to make this meeting a yearly 
event. 

A second regional conference was 
held in Tucson in early December on 
U.S.-Mexico relations. 


entsev, representing the U.S.S.R., and 


U.S. concludes five fisheries agreements 


The past two months have been 
marked by significant achievement for 
OES’s Office of Fisheries Affairs as 
staff members concluded fisheries 
agreements with Romania, Mexico, 
the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, and South 
Korea. 

Four of the agreements are Govern- 
ing International Fishery Agreements 
(GIFA’s) as called for by the new 
Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976. Under this Act, a 
foreign nation that wants to fish in the 
U.S. 200-mile fishery conservation 
zone as of March 1, 1977, must sign a 
GIFA with the United States. 

The GIFA with Romania was 
signed in Bucharest on November 23 
by Ambassador Harry G. Barnes, Jr., 
and the Romanian Minister of Trans- 
portation and Telecommunications, 
Traian Dudas. The signing of the 
U.S./U.S.S.R. GIFA took place in 
Washington on November 26, with 
Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., formerly 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs, signing 
for the United States and First Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Vladimir M. 
Kamentsev, signing for the U.S.S.R. 
The agreements with Bulgaria and 
South Korea were initialed, with sign- 
ing expected soon. 

The agreement with Mexico was 
occasioned by U.S. fishermen want- 
ing to fish in Mexico’s 200-mile zone. 
Mexico extended its fisheries jurisdic- 
tion last July. That agreement was 
signed in Mexico City on November 
24 by Ambassador John J. Jova and 
Mexican Foreign Minister Alfonso 
Garcia Robles. 

To date, seven GIFA’s have been 
concluded since the Act was signed by 
the President last April. The other 
countries that have signed agreements 
are Poland, Republic of China and 
East Germany. Negotiations remain 
to be concluded with Japan, Spain and 
the EEC. 
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Secretary Kissinger meets with the press in Brussels 


On December 10, after attending a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Ministerial Meeting, Secretary Kis- 
singer met with the press in Brussels. 
Following are excerpts from the con- 
ference: 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you think 
your policy regarding the Middle 
East, or let us say American policy 
regarding the Middle East, will con- 
tinue after you and with the new Ad- 
ministration. Can you give us a gen- 
eral assessment about the situation as 
you See it? 

SECRETARY KISSINGER: Well, I am 
sure you know that I am not the 
spokesman that has been chosen for 
the new Administration, so I would 
not want to make pronouncements 
about their policies. Mr. Vance is an 
old friend of mine. I believe that the 
foreign policy of the United States can 
never be based on the personal prefer- 
ences of individuals and to the extent 
possible we attempted to analyze the 
basic realities and the basic interests 
and purposes of the United States. In 
that sense, if our conclusions were 
substantially correct, I would believe 
that a new Administration would fol- 
low a similar course. There might be 
differences in tactics, differences in 
personalities. 1 believe the main 
commitment towards a just peace in 
the Middle East is dictated by Ameri- 
can interest and by world interests and 
finally by the best interests of the par- 
ties concerned, and I am convinced 
that the United States will continue to 
play a major role in the search for 
peace in the Middle East. 


Q. What is your assessment? 

A. My assessment, which I have 
been making for months, both before 
and after our election, is that the ob- 
jective conditions that make for peace 
in the Middle East are better than they 
have been in perhaps decades. I be- 
lieve that all of the parties have come 
to a realization that there is no mili- 
tary solution to their conflict and that 
some negotiated peace must be 
sought. An endless conflict will have 
profound consequences for the 
peoples involved and profound global 
consequences and, therefore, I be- 
lieve that the parties are now more 
ready and the conditions are now 
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more ripe for a significant effort to- 
wards peace than has been the case in 
a long time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, should the PLO be 
represented at those negotiations? 

A. The United States has stated re- 
peatedly its attitude towards the PLO, 
which is that until the PLO accepts the 
existence of the state of Israel and the 
resolutions on which the present 
negotiations are being conducted— 
that the United States cannot address 
this sort of a question. 


Q. Is there any prospect of that ac- 
ceptance? 
A. That is for the PLO to answer. 


Q. But I take it that you say unless 
they do, they will not be at Geneva, so 


far as the United States is concerned? 


A. Until January 20th, anyway 
[laughter]. 


Q. That is all I could ask. 
Q. Do you agree with the idea that 


your period of service for the Ameri- 
can Government has served to rein- 


force the Atlantic Alliance and at the 


same time to destroy [sic] European 
political unity? 

A. I believe that the Atlantic Al- 
liance has been greatly strengthened 
in recent years. I believe that the sys- 
tem of consultation that now exists 
within NATO and between the coun- 
tries of NATO, even outside the 
NATO framework, is intimate and 
substantial and it reflects the realiza- 
tion by all of the countries that we are 
united not only for security but as the 
repositories of freedom in the world 
today. And I believe that NATO in its 
political aspect is stronger than it has 
been and that the political unity of the 
Western countries has been greatly 
enhanced. 


Q. And Europe? 

A. And the unity of Europe? The 
United States is strongly in favor of 
the unity of Europe. I believe also that 
in the last eight years significant con- 
crete progress has been made towards 
the unity of Europe in both its eco- 
nomic and, even more importantly, in 
its political aspects and I hope very 
much that this will continue. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, looking back what 
do you consider to be your most satis- 
fying achievements and your greatest 
disappointments? 

A. Well, I have told the NATO 
Council that it is too early to write 
obituaries, and having such a distin- 
guished group of people here that 
have been analyzing my drawbacks 
and achievements, with emphasis on 
the former, I would not want to inter- 
fere with your work [laughter]. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could I pursue this 
question along these lines? You have 
been asked many times since you have 
been here for you to volunteer some of 
your thoughts and you have handled 
this usually with humor and with a 
jocular aside. I wonder, sir, if at this 
time in your farewell news conference 
here in Europe, whether you would 
take a moment and share with us some 
of your thoughts at the present time, 
as you prepare to step down. 

A. I expressed some of these 
thoughts, in answer to the previous 
question. I have always believed that 
the ultimate test of whatever an 
American Secretary of State or Presi- 
dent does with respect to any other 
part of the world will be the degree to 
which it contributes to the unity and 
vitality and strength of the free 
peoples, especially the peoples of the 
North Atlantic area. Security by itself 
is not enough. We have to ask secu- 
rity for what and for what purpose? 
We therefore owe it to our peoples, as 
we seek security, to make clear that we 
are also seeking peace, and we also 
owe it to our peoples that, as we de- 
velop our cohesion, we define the 
purpose that this cohesion is to serve 
in terms of a better world. This I con- 
sider the permanent task of American 
foreign policy, and history will have 
to judge how any one administration 
carried it out. But I am positive that 
any new administration will adddress 
itself to the same agenda. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, under what condi- 
tions do you think that one day we can 
control the current armaments race 
and enter into a real organization for 
peace? 

A. I believe that nuclear weapons 
have the characteristic that will make 
the traditional reflections about mili- 
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tary power substantially irrelevant 
and that they impose on all statesmen 
an obligation to bring the armaments 
race under control. We have made 
considerable progress in the control of 
strategic armaments and I believe that 
a further agreement on the limitations 
of strategic arms is within reach. 
There are other discussions going on 
on the limitation of forces in central 
Europe. We have the obligation to 
conduct our policy between two ex- 
tremes. On the one hand, not to dis- 
arm ourselves either by unilateral ac- 
tions or by theories that produce a 
paralysis of will, but on the other 
hand not to believe that the mere ac- 
cumulation of armaments is in itself a 
policy. Therefore, there is a necessity 
to conduct negotiations on the lim- 
itations of arms soberly, realistically, 
but with great dedication. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what role do you 
anticipate playing in the Carter Ad- 
ministration in formulating foreign 
policy? 

A. I do not anticipate playing any 
role in the Carter Administration in 
formulating foreign policy. On 
January 21st I will achieve infallibil- 
ity [laughter] and will join all of you 
in my capacity to analyze problems. | 
am always prepared to assist in spe- 
cific circumstances and to offer ad- 
vice in specific circumstances be- 
cause I believe that the foreign policy 
of the United States is a nonpartisan 
enterprise, but I do not anticipate 
playing a role in the formulation of 
the policy of the new Administration. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, under which condi- 
tions can you foresee a positive con- 
tribution of China to the world bal- 
ance? 

A. Well, China is a great country 
and a major power and by its exist- 
ence, its strong dedication to its inde- 
pendence and the talent of its people 
and leadership, it will always make a 
contribution to the world balance. 
Whatever contribution China makes 
will derive from its own inherent con- 
victions, and not the prescriptions of 
Americans; and our cooperation with 
China derives from a parallelism of 
interest and not any formal arrange- 
ment. 


Q. On Rhodesia, Mr. Secretary, do 
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A message from Carter 
to NATO ministers 


At the meeting of foreign ministers 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation in Brussels, Secretary Kis- 
singer delivered the following mes- 
sage on behalf of President-elect 
Jimmy Carter: 

Our NATO alliance lies at the 
heart of the partnership between 
North America and Western 
Europe. NATO is the essential in- 
strument for enhancing our collec- 
tive security. The American com- 
mitment to maintaining the NATO 
alliance shall be sustained and 
strengthened under my administra- 
tion. 

Over the past month, I discussed a 
number of challenges that face 
NATO—that we maintain a common 
strategy against common threats, 
that we have efficient and strong 
military forces, and that we consult 
closely as we negotiate with others 
on both European and global issues. 
I have no doubt that these challenges 
can be met. 

I take the opportunity of this mes- 
sage to reaffirm that belief. | am 
convinced that NATO’s mission and 
the North Atlantic alliance are no 
less important today than when 
NATO was originally established. | 
look forward to working closely with 
all the governments represented at 
this meeting. 


you consider the proposals that you 
put to Mr. lan Smith are still just a 
basis for negotiations or, as he in- 
sists, a program to be accepted or re- 


jected as a package? 


A. I have always believed that they 
should serve as a basis for negotia- 
tions, and that all parties in Geneva 
have an obligation to take into consid- 
eration the views of the others. This is 
true of lan Smith; it is also true in my 
judgment of the black negotiators in 
Geneva. 


Q. If Spain joins NATO have you 
studied what might be the next re- 
sponse of the Soviet Union to this dis- 
equilibrium? 

A. They might ask Albania to join 
the Warsaw Pact [laughter]. The 


United States has favored the partici- 
pation of Spain in NATO, and the 
political progress that is being made 
in Spain, which we welcome, in our 
view should speed the day when that 
situation is possible. I do not believe 
that this will bring about a change in 
the military balance because we have 
already a bilateral arrangement with 
Spain and clearly it is not a part of any 
offensive intention against the Soviet 
Union. So we believe that it is a mat- 
ter that should not affect Soviet dispo- 
sitions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the differ- 
ences that is frequently cited between 
the kind of foreign policy that you 
have conducted and the type of 


foreign policy that President-elect 


Carter may conduct has to do with 
morality. Do you believe that 
President-elect Carter may be making 
a mistake by giving too much em- 
phasis to the subject of morality, or 
do you feel in fact that you have con- 
ducted a foreign policy with full re- 
gard to that? 

A. I made a ratiner extensive speech 
on that subject before our election 
(see NEWSLETTER, November). I be- 
lieve that the relationship between 
morality and foreign policy is not a 
simple one. | agree with what my suc- 
cessor said at a press conference— 
that it is necessary to have strong 
moral convictions, but it is also 
necessary to bring into relationship 
the realities of the situation with 
moral purposes. It is the essence of 
moral purposes that they appear abso- 
lute. It is the essence of foreign policy 
that any individual step can only be 
partial. It is the essence of morality 
that it is asserted to be universal. It is 
the essence of foreign policy to take 
into account the views of others that 
may also be claimed to be universal. 
Now, I do not believe that what I now 
assert about my conduct of foreign 
policy will be decisive. I believe that 
a foreign policy without moral convic- 
tions lacks a sense of direction and a 
sense of purpose, but what balance is 
struck in each Administration is very 
hard to predict and very difficult to 
foretell from abstract statements. 


Q. Economic questions have ap- 
peared more prominently in your de- 
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PRESS CONFERENCE— cont. 


concerned with 
American policy. 


the direction of 


Q. Would you like to say something, 
sir, about the future of East-West re- 
lations in the light of the large com- 
mercial debts that the Soviets are ac- 
quiring towards the West, and the 
continued extension of easy credit and 
transfers of Western technology to the 
Soviets? 

A. Well, let me separate the two 
questions. One, the extension of 
credit and transfer of technology; the 
second, the future of the East-West 
relations. 

With respect to the extension of 
credit, I advocated last year at the 
OECD meeting—and I repeated it at 
the NATO meeting—that it is essen- 
tial for the industrial democracies to 
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AUTHOR—Secretary Kissinger recently met with Alex Haley, author of “Roots” and “The 
Autobiography of Malcolm X,” in the former's office. Mr. Haley presented the Secretary 
with an autographed copy of “Roots,” the story of the author’s family history, beginning in 
Gambia in the 18th century, through slavery in this country, to the author’s birth in Ithaca, 


N.Y., in 1921. The book is being serialized on ABC television. 


liberations this week than they have at 
some previous Alliance meetings. 
Could you give us your thoughts on 
the extent to which there is a danger 
that the global economic situation 
might deteriorate to the point where 
economic, social and political stabil- 
ity in the Alliance was brought into 
some question—to what extent that 
prospect is brought nearer by a sub- 
stantial increase in oil prices? 

A. The United States is strongly 
opposed to any significant increase in 
oil prices, precisely because it be- 
lieves that the impact of those on the 
global economy would be extremely 
unfortunate and would have conse- 
quences which in the long run, or 
even in the medium run, would affect 
the very countries that are now raising 
or thinking of raising the oil prices. I 
believe that the last three or four years 
have made clear that one can no 
longer compartmentalize foreign pol- 
icy into security, political and eco- 
nomic concerns. The social cohesion of 
all our societies, our capacity to act 
with conviction internationally, de- 
pends on growing and vital economies 
and these economies in turn depend 
on the mutual sense of responsibility 
for each other of the free countries. 
This is why these economic summits 
have been both symbolically and sub- 
stantively important and why I believe 
and hope that they will remain a fea- 
ture of the international scene and 
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why one can no longer separate the 
security concerns. 


Q. An easy question for you, sir. 
What kind of advice, as we sit here at 
NATO today and you prepare to step 
down, do you have for Cyrus Vance? 
A. [Laughter] We will take one 
more question after this one but since 
you will all stampede out to report the 
monumental news that you have been 
imparted here, I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for the relative 
courtesy with which I have always 
been treated here and the fairness 
which you have shown. As far as ad- 
vice for Cyrus Vance is concerned, I 
wish him well. I have repeatedly 
stated that he is extremely well qual- 
ified for his position. I have already 
made available to him all communica- 
tions that come to me. He will be 
given a schedule of all my activities in 
Washington, and he is free to partici- 
pate in any of them and at any meet- 
ings that I have. I will be spending 
most of the day with him next Wed- 
nesday, and we will be meeting reg- 
ularly and frequently after that. I do 
not think it would be appropriate for 
me, however, to give public advice to 
my successor before I have had an op- 
portunity for full discussions with 
him. But I do want to say that he de- 
serves the confidence of the American 
people; that he deserves the confi- 
dence of all foreign countries who are 


develop a common approach and a 
common concept. It makes no sense 
for these countries to compete with 
each other on credit terms without tak- 
ing a look at the overall picture and 
the overall consequences of their ac- 
tions. So I believe on the technical 
and economic issue that this is an area 
in which great coherence among the 
industrial democracies is essential. 

As for the future of East-West rela- 
tions, in the nuclear age there can be 
no question that we have a dual re- 
sponsibility. One is to prevent any 
temptation on the part of those coun- 
tries that continue to multiply their 
armaments to believe that they can 
achieve political or economic solu- 
tions by the use of arms, and we there- 
fore have to see to our security and 
make the necessary efforts. At the 
same time, the future of world peace, 
and, indeed perhaps the survival of 
humanity depend on whether we can, 
in the relationship between East and 
West, find solutions to our common 
problems and a code of restraint, lest 
we Slide again—as has happened so 
often before in history through a 
series of miscalculations and the ac- 
cumulation of marginal advantages— 
into a perhaps unimaginable catas- 
trophe. So we have the task of secu- 
rity and the task of construction of 
peace. And the challenge to the West- 
ern societies is whether they can pur- 
sue both policies simultaneously, or 
whether they will slight one at the ex- 
pense of the other. 
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American 
diplomacy 
1777 


JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
JANUARY 1777 

The dazzling victory of Washington’s ‘‘flock of 
animated scarecrows’’ at Trenton has given the 
Americans a marvelous Christmas present. As over 
900 dejected but well-cressed Hessians are paraded 
through Philadelphia’s streets on their way to 
American prison camps, the general euphoria seems 
contagious. But the Commander in Chief wastes no 
time in celebrating: the momentum of victory shall 
not be squandered. 

General Howe is infuriated by the turn of events 
in New Jersey and orders his best general, Cornwal- 
lis, to cancel his home leave and lead a counter- 
offensive. It is for naught; Washington, newly dub- 
bed ‘‘the old fox’’ by Cornwallis, uses an old 
woodsmen’s ruse to win his second victory in nine 
days. Leaving his campfires burning in the face of a 
numerically superior enemy force, the American 
general quietly withdraws and then falls upon the 
British garrison at Princeton. The British are 
soundly defeated, losing 100 dead and 300 cap- 
tured. Robert Morris writes of Washington’s recent 
successes: ‘‘These feats have turned the scales.”’ 
For many of the skeptical it does seem as though the 
Revolution has taken a turn for the better. 

In Paris Dr. Franklin is settling into a routine. 
The French police, under orders from Vergennes, 
are keeping tabs on him: 

‘**Dr. Franklin, who lately arrived in this country 
from the English colonies, is very much run after 
and feted, not only by his fellow savants, but by all 
who can get hold of him; for he is difficult to be 
approached and lives in a seclusion which is sup- 
posed to be at the insistence of his government. This 
Quaker* wears the full costume of his sect. He has 
an agreeable physiognomy; spectacles always on his 
eyes; but little hair—a fur cap is always on his head. 
He wears no powder; tidy in his dress; very white 
linen. His only defense is a walking stick. If he sees 


* Franklin played to the hilt the role of the benign and simple 
Quaker. He was no Quaker but shrewdly recognized the usefulness 
of maintaining the image in a nation gone wild with the concept of 
the gentle and noble backwoods philosopher. 


our ministers it is at Paris, at night, and in the great- 
est secrecy.”’ 

At his temporary lodging in the Hotel de Ham- 
bourg, the old man is briefed by the men he will be 
working with. Deane gives him the latest progress 
report: Eight ships loaded with guns, ammunition, 
and clothing have already sailed or are about to. 

Arthur Lee arrives from London and joins Deane 
and Franklin. The greatest obstacle the three com- 
missioners now face is the increasing French cool- 
ness to the American cause. The French fear, and 
with good reason, that the rebels will either surren- 
der or negotiate with the British. And to compound 
things, there seems to be an insurmountable catch to 
obtaining continuing French aid. The rebels cannot 
hope to succeed on the battlefield without French 
support but cannot obtain that sorely needed assist- 
ance without proving themselves capable of victory. 

It seems an intractable situation but Franklin 
takes immediate action. He begins to play the subtle 
game of diplomacy with the deftness of a chessmas- 
ter. On the 5th he sends a letter to Vergennes re- 
questing ‘‘eight ships of the line, completely 
manned. . . [and] an immediate supply of twenty or 
thirty thousand muskets and bayonets, and a large 
quantity of ammunition and brass field pieces.’’ 

Britain certainly cannot object to such aid, he 
writes. After all they are already hiring Hessians to 
do their fighting in America. The United States, as a 
sovereign nation, would need the aid only to defend 
itself. Should the worst occur and Britain declare 
war on France, a triple alliance between France, 
Spain, and America could quickly divest the British 
of all their American possessions. France could 
stand to benefit greatly from this event. 

Franklin saves his most compelling argument for 
last. ‘*. . .unless some powerful aid is given us or 
some strong diversion be made in our favor, [we 
may] be so harassed and be put to such immense 
distress, as that finally our people will find them- 
selves reduced to the necessity of ending the war by 
an accommodation.’” Whose fault will it be, he im- 
plies, and whose opportunity will have been lost? 

The letter does the job. Several days later Louis 
X VI approves a loan of 2 million livres followed by 
an advance of another million for tobacco expected 
from America. Even though the eight warships are 
not forthcoming, the loans enable the commission- 
ers to pay their expenses, buy more war materiel, 
and have ships constructed in Holland and France. It 
is quite clear that Franklin’s presence in France and 
his power of persuasion are beginning to pay much 
needed dividends. 


This account is based on the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 





Classes in dictation and 
quickhand available 


Two new workshops for managers, 
the Art of Dictation and QUICKHAND, 
have been added to the schedule pf 
classes in the Communications and 
Clerical Skills Program. 

The two-hour workshop in the Art 
of Dictation, conducted by Gloria 
Thompson, Marketing Support Rep- 
resentative, Office Products Division, 
IBM, covered the fundamental tech- 
niques of good dictation, whether the 
dictator uses dictating machines or 
dictates to a stenographer. Among the 
techniques stressed were: organiza- 
tion of material, pronunciation, voice 
tone and control, pace, giving instruc- 
tions (when and when not), and tips 
on achieving self-confidence in the 
art. 

Opportunity to work with dictating 


“ ee 4 
Dr. Jeremy Grossman, originator 


of Quickhand, dictates to a class at the f 


equipment for half the period was 
provided through IBM with the 6:5 
Cartridge Systems. In the second half, 
stenographers from the Department 
(enrolled in advanced secretarial 
classes) participated by taking dicta- 
tion from the managers. These ex- 
perienced stenographers were often 
able to give some valuable first-hand 
tips to the dictators. 


An overwhelming response to the 
Department Notice offering the 
Workshop twice in October provided 
enough students for additional ses- 
sions in November and December. 
Dave Brunzell, of Lanier Business 
Products, conducted these sessions 
and provided Lanier Edisette VIP 
equipment. 

Workshops in the Art of Dictation 
will be announced periodically. 

QUICKHAND was offered to assist 
reporting officers in increasing their 


Instructor Gloria Thompson of IBM conducts a workshop at FSI in the art of dictation. 
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accuracy and speed in taking verbatim 
notes. Classes have been ccnducted 
by the originator of QUICKHAND, Dr. 
Jeremy Grossman, Director, Em- 
ployee Development Systems, Silver 
Spring, Md. Dr. Grossman authored 
the textbook used for the course. 

The course was recently extended 
from 10 to 14 weeks (two hours per 
session) and was supplemented by 
dictation workshops conducted by 
Judy Gentzler, of the office staff. Al- 
though the basic theory of QuICK- 
HAND can be condensed to two ses- 
sions, consistent practice is recom- 
mended to make its use automatic and 
to increase speed. Persons who com- 
plete the 28 hours should be able to 
take notes at 40 to 60 w.a.m., or fas- 
ter, depending on individual applica- 
tion and ability. 

The next QUICKHAND class is 
scheduled for May 1977. 

Questions regarding QUICKHAND or 
workshops in the Art of Dictation 
should be directed to the Communica- 
tions and Clerical Skills Program of- 
fice (235-9404). 


AFSA Scholarship 
Programs 


The American Foreign Service As- 
sociation has sent out its final notice 
about this year’s scholarships: All ap- 
plications and supplementary mate- 
rials for the AFSA 1977-1978 Finan- 
cial Aid Grants and Merit Awards for 
the dependent daughters and sons of 
members of the Foreign Service 
Community, active, retired or de- 
ceased, must be postmarked by Feb- 
ruary 15. 

For application forms and related 
materials call or write to: Mrs. Pat- 
ricia Squire, 2101 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (202-338-4045). 
Please note that a new application 
must be submitted for each year that a 
candidate wishes to be considered for 
financial aid. 

Seventy Financial Aid Grants have 
been made for 1976-1977, ranging 
from $350-$1,500 with a maximum 
of $2000 to any one family. Twenty 
Merit Awards of $500 each were 
awarded last June to graduating high 
school and preparatory school 
seniors. 


Applications have been received 
for a pilot training program in mul- 
tilateral diplomacy, slated to begin 
next July 18 with five weeks at the 
Foreign Service Institute, followed by 
an academic year at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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COMMUNICATORS—Participants at the annual conference sponsored by the Office of Communications, held in Washington from 
November 29 through December 10, pose for a group photo with Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications. 
Shown, left to right, front row, are Jerold Jacaruso, Chief, Networks; Alfred Giovetti, Special Assistant for Foreign Operations; Gerard 
Gendron, OC Operations Officer, EA; Charles Rambo, RCO, Americas; Mr. Naeher; Sam Spector, RCO, Europe (Bonn); Donald 
Sedlacek, OC Operations Officer, EUR. Second row, left to right, Robert McConahy, Special Assistant; Thomas Fitzpatrick, OC 
Executive Officer; Louis Correri, Chief, Communications Security Division; Robert Ribera, OC Operations Officer, NEA. Back row, left 
to right, Col. John Mays, Defense Liaison Officer; C. Grant Shaw, Chief, Communications Programs and Engineering Division; Stuart 
Branch, Chief, Communications Center Division; Edward Fenstermacher, Chief, Pouch and Courier Operations Division; Roy Hylaman, 


— 
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RCO, EA (Manila); Robert Richardson, RCO, NEA (Karachi); Edwatd Peters, RCO, East AF (Nairobi); William Callihan, RCO, West AF 
(Accra); Robert Lochmiller, OC Operations Officer, AF. 


Office of Communication upgrades training function 


Upgrading of the training function 
in the Office of Communications 
(OC) was outlined in Washington for 
regional communications officers at- 
tending the two-week annual confer- 
ence of the office, which concluded 
December 10. 

Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications, said 
training would be elevated from the 
branch to division level, with the new 


OC, SY hold joint session 


Regional Communications Offi- 
cers and Regional Security Super- 
visors recently met at a weekend 
seminar at the Tidewater Inn in Eas- 
ton, Md., to discuss topics of mutual 
interest. 

John M. Thomas, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, presided at 
the joint seminar. Mr. Thomas was 
assisted by Victor H. Dikeos, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Security; Wil- 
lis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Communications; Leamon 
R. Hunt, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Operations, and by Bureau Execu- 
tive Officers. 
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division reporting directly to him. 

As keynoter of the conference, Mr. 
Naeher first called attention to ‘‘rapid 
strides forward’’ in modernization of 
equipment and then asserted: ‘‘We 
must now devote considerable in- 
genuity and effort to the development 
of our most important resource: the 
communicator.”’ 

He continued: ‘‘I am dedicated, ina 
cooperative effort with the Bureau of 
Personnel, to see that the com- 
municator at post is recognized for- 
mally as the indispensable officer that 
he is.” 

Mr. Naeher told the regional com- 
munications officers (RCOs) there are 
more opportunities today than ever 
before in the communications and 
records field. He urged the RCOs to 
carry this message in their visits to 
posts, and he expressed the hope that 
RCOs would establish closer ties with 
the communicators. 

In other business at the conference, 
the Terminal Equipment Replacement 
Program (TERPS) and West African 
Radio Teletype Transmission System 
(WATTS) were described. 

Among the RCOs at the conference 


were Edward L. Peters, Nairobi; Wil- 
liam V. Callihan, Accra; Charles R. 
Rambo, Washington; Roy E. Hyla- 
man, Manila; Sam Spector, Bonn; and 
Robert P. Richardson, Karachi. 


Regional security 
supervisors meet 


The Office of Security held its 
annual Regional Security Supervisor 
Conference in the Department from 
November 29 to December 3. 

Participants at the conference dis- 
cussed a broad range of subjects. 
They included the development of 
published standards for combating 
terrorism at overseas chanceries, se- 
curity support for other U.S. agen- 
cies represented abroad, and the role 
of the new SY Command Center in 
supporting Overseas security pro- 
grams. 

Among those who attended from 
Overseas posts were Henry Kemp, 
Regional Security Supervisor (RSS) 
in Frankfurt; Marvin Garrett, RSS, 
Karachi; Kenneth Knauf, RSS, Hong 
Kong; Ed Schultz, RSS, Nairobi; 
and John Ellis, Panama. 
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Four seminars offered 
for FS families 


The Workshop for Foreign Service 
Families at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute has scheduled a new series of four 
seminars to assist families assigned 
abroad or who have recently returned 
to the United States. 

The Workshops are open to both 
employees and dependents. They in- 
clude a two-week seminar, an English 
teaching seminar, a re-entry seminar, 
and a family living and overseas as- 
signment workshop. 

Through lectures, films, group dis- 
cussions and simulations, the revised, 
two-week seminar covers a wide 
range of material about the United 
States and the world. It is designed to 
make adjustment to new assignments 
and environments more efficient and 
pleasurable, FSI officials point out. 

Among the topics are foreign policy 
concerns, financial management, 
career planning for dependents, over- 
seas representation, global interde- 
pendence and cross-cultural com- 
munication. 

The seminar is scheduled to be held 
from 9:15 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. It will be 
given throughout the year—from 
January 24 to February 4, March 28 to 
April 8, May 16 to May 27, June 13 to 
June 24, July 11 to July 22, Sep- 
tember 12 to September 23, and from 
October 31 to November 11. 

The English teaching seminar is 
presented with the cooperation of the 
English Teaching Division of USIA. 
The one-week course, which provides 
an introduction to materials and 
methods for teaching English as a 
foreign language, is offered from 9:15 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. The dates are Feb- 
ruary 14 to February 18, May 9 to 
May 13, and September 26 to Sep- 
tember 30. 

The re-entry seminar defines many 
of the stresses experienced by mem- 
bers of the family returning to the 
United States from an overseas tour. 
The course will include a discussion 
of the techniques which will speed the 
family’s adjustment to an assignment 
in the United States. The seminar will 
be offered from 9:15 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. on February 22 and September 
a 

The Family Living and Overseas 
Assignment Workshop is a three-day 
course which explores ‘‘the growth of 
families in an overseas context.”” 

The seminar focuses on ways to en- 
hance family adaptability and 
strength. Experts discuss life cycles, 
parenting, stress management, drug 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 


Length of course 





Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 
Consular training 
Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 
Special Consular Services 
Political training 
Multilateral Diplomacy 
Negotiations 
Executive-Congressional Relations 
Seminar on Terrorism 
Cultural Dimension in Foreign 
Affairs 
Labor in a Changing World 


3 

17 21 
17 21 
17 21 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Correspondence course 


= 14 — 
— — 7 
10,24 7,14 7,14,21 
_- = 21 


10 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


23 days 
18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


3 days 
1 week 
1 week 
2 days 
1 week 


1 week 





Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Deputy Chief of Mission Seminar 
Chief of Section Seminar 


By invitation only 
By invitation only 


5% days 
72 days 
8 days 





Junior Officer training 
Basic Course 


13 


5 weeks, 2 days 





Communications skills 
Vicore Reading Improvement 





Clerical training 

A Workshop in Basic Office 
Skills and Techniques 

Magnetic Card II Selectric 
Typewriting 

Optical Character Recognition 

“How to Communicate by Letter and 
Memo,” for Secretaries 


Dates to be announced 


10 _ 14 


Weekly, as applicants 
warrant 

As applicants warrant 

ies 28 = 





Workshops for professional managers 
A Workshop in Effective Writing 
for Drafting Officers 
Effective Oral Communication for 
Managers 





Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Foreign Service Secretarial 





Foreign Service families 

Workshop for Foreign Service 
Families 

Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 

Community Action in the Foreign 
Affairs Community 


To be announced 


To be announced 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


and alcohol problems, language learn- 
ing, and community action planning. 

It will be given from 9:15 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m. on March 1-3 and June 1-3. 

For additional information on the 
four workshops and registration, call 
or write the Workshop for Foreign 


5 weeks (25 hrs.) 


8 days (20 hrs.) 
1 week (35 hrs.) 


4 hours 
5 days (15 hrs.) 


4 days (8 hrs.) 


4 days (8 hrs.) 


2 days 
5 days 
5 days 
5 days 


2 weeks 


1 week 
5 days 


Service Families, Room 1100, SA-3, 
1400 Key Boulevard, Rosslyn, Va. 
22209, 235-8771 or 235-8772, or 
Workshop for Foreign Service 
Families, Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 20520. 
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It’s dangerous to mix 
alcohol and drugs 


The following article is reprinted 
from material published by the Na- 
tional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism. If you have any questions 
concerning a specific medication 
which you are using, please consult 


one of the doctors in the Office of 


Medical Services or your Regional 
Medical Officer. 


In recent years, hundreds of new 
drugs have been introduced for induc- 
ing sleep and for tranquilization, se- 
dation, relief of pain, motion sick- 
ness, head colds, and allergy symp- 
toms. Too numerous to name, they 
include narcotics, barbiturates and 
other hypnotic-sedative drugs, tran- 
quilizers, and antihistamines. 

Alcohol is a drug that can produce 
feelings of well-being, sedation, in- 
toxication, and unconsciousness. Be- 
cause alcohol works on the same brain 
areas as some of those other drugs, it 
can multiply the usual responses nor- 
mally expected from either the drug or 
the alcohol alone, if they are taken 
fairly close to one another. For exam- 
ple, alcohol and barbiturates in com- 
bination increase each other’s effects 
on the central nervous system and can 
be particularly dangerous. Alcohol in 
combination with any drug that has a 
depressant effect on the central nerv- 
ous system likewise represents a spe- 
cial hazard to health and safety— 
sometimes to life itself. Some under- 
standing of metabolism, i.e., the way 
our bodies chemically process the 
things we eat, drink, or take, is neces- 
sary to explain this reaction. 

If drugs were not metabolized 
within the body their effect would 
continue for the remainder of a per- 
son’s life. In the metabolic process, 
drugs are transformed into other sub- 
stances, which are eventually elimi- 
nated through normal bodily func- 
tions. The more rapid the rate of 
metabolism, the lower the impact of 
the drug. When drugs are forced to 
compete with alcohol for processing 
by the body, alcohol is metabolized 
first, while the other drug remains ac- 
tive in the blood for an extended 
period of time. As a result, the drug’s 
effect on the body is exaggerated be- 


For further information contact the 
Department of State Alcohol Abuse 
Program, Washington, D.C. 20520 
(Telephone AC 202-632-1843 or 
632-8804 ). 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 

Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 

Country studies 
People’s Republic of China 
Western European languages 
Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Other languages 

Arabic (Eastern) 
Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 


Early morning language classes 
French ' 

German’ 

Italian’ 

Portuguese’ 

Russian? 

Spanish" 


Dec 


24 


Jan Feb. Length of course 


2 weeks 
24 2 weeks 
24 1 2 weeks 
24 2 weeks 
24 2 weeks 
24 2 weeks 
24 2 weeks 
24 2 weeks 


2 weeks 


24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
12 months 
24 weeks 
32 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/18 months 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 


7 
- 
t 
7 
‘e 
- 
- 
t 
7 
7 
7 
7 
Z 
7 


18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 
18 weeks 





'MLAT score of 50 or better or previous language experience required for beginners (See 


Early Morning Announcement for details). 


2Beginners not accepted for Russian. Tested S-I+ or better required. 


cause its metabolism is slowed down. 
When added to the normal depressant 
consequence of alcohol, drugs can 
further depress the nervous system 
that regulates vital body functions. 
This is a serious condition that can 
result in death. 

There is another danger, which can 
also lead to serious problems in per- 
sons who habitually drink large 
amounts of alcohol. Barbiturates or 
sedatives will have less effect when 
heavy drinkers are sober because 
those drugs are then more rapidly 
metabolized. It is not uncommon, 
therefore, for heavy drinkers to take 
ever larger doses of drugs, because 
the usual quantities taken by non- 
drinkers or moderate drinkers will 
have little effect. The results of taking 


the large doses and then drinking can 
place these persons in even greater 
jeopardy and can be fatal. 


Think before you drink 

If you want to take a drink when 
you are also taking medication, three 
actions may save you from a serious 
illness or accident, or may even save 
your life: 

1. Read the warnings on non- 
prescription drug labels or those on 
your prescription container. 

2. Ask your doctor about possible 
alcohol/drug interactions. 

3. Check with your pharmacist if 
you have any questions about your 
medicines, especially those you can 
buy without a doctor’s prescription. 
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Hispanic Americans at State 


By RoBERT J. CHEVEZ, Spanish-Speaking Program Coordinator, 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 


As an equal opportunity employer, 
the Department of State is committed 
to assuring that all Americans, includ- 
ing Hispanic Americans, have equal 
access to employment opportunities 
with the Department in both the 
Foreign and Domestic Services. In 
fulfilling this commitment, the De- 
partment is guided by the provisions 
of the Foreign Service Act and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act, 
as well as by other pertinent laws, 
executive orders, directives, and reg- 
ulations. 

Hispanic Americans are Americans 
whose culture is of Spanish or Latin 
American origin and whose native or 
ancestral language is Spanish; e.g., 
Puerto Ricans, Cuban-Americans, 
Mexican-Americans, and those whose 
origins are in Spain, Central America, 
or South America. Included in the 
group are persons of Hispanic back- 
ground regardless of race and those 
who, because of marriage or other 
reasons, do not presently possess 
Spanish surnames. 

Employment data reflect that em- 
ployees of Hispanic origin in the De- 
partment’s Foreign and Civil Service 
workforce comprise a smaller propor- 
tion than that which Hispanic Ameri- 
cans represent in the American popu- 
lation at large. While U.S. census 
data indicate that one in every 20 
Americans is of Hispanic origin, only 
one in 73 Department of State em- 
ployees on December 31, 1975, could 
be so categorized. 

Viewed in absolute terms, of a total 
of 12,247 employees in all pay plans 
and grades, only 171 were of Hispanic 
origin. Of the latter, 50 were in the 
domestic workforce, accounting for 
about 1.5% of the Civil Service popu- 
lation of 3,489. Only 121 were 
Foreign Service employees, repre- 
senting also about 1.5% of all 8,758 
employees. Hispanics accounted for 
one percent of career Foreign Service 
officers. 

Analysis of the Department’s staff- 
ing patterns as of March 31, 1976, re- 
flects a total of 156 employees of His- 
panic origin (a decline of 12 from 
three months earlier). On the domes- 
tic pattern, 82 were Civil Service or 
Foreign Service employees on Wash- 
ington assignment. Fifty of the 82 
were in officer-level positions, while 
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the remaining 32 were in staff support 
positions. Of the fifty occupying 
officer-level positions, 26 were at the 
junior officer level, 18 mid-career, 
and 6 were at the senior FSO level or 
equivalent. 

Half of all Hispanic employees 
working in the Department in officer- 
level positions were in either the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs (SCA) or at the Foreign Service 
Institute and only four of these were 
in positions above the junior level. 
All of the 15 Hispanic employees at 
FSI were contract language instruc- 
tors. Four bureaus had no Hispanic 
employees in officer-level positions. 

The Department’s overseas staffing 
pattern as of March 31 indicates that 
74 Hispanic Foreign Service employ- 
ees were serving abroad on that date. 
Of these, 59 were in officer positions, 
with the remainder in staff positions 
(including secretarial personnel). The 
59 officers included two Chiefs of 
Mission, two Deputy Chiefs of Mis- 
sion, and one Principal Officer, and 
of the 59 four had personal rank at the 
senior level. 

In geographic terms, 43 of the 74 
Hispanic employees on overseas as- 
signment were at Bureau of Inter- 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


‘Equal Employment Opportunity Court 
Cases,’’ recently published by the Civil 
Service Commission, is a cross section of 
civil rights court cases having a 
significant impact on personnel 
administration. Copies are being 
distributed domestically and overseas to 
assist employees in assuring equal 
employment consistent with law. 


EEO Liaison Officers in domestic bureaus 
and offices recently received a special 
distribution of current EEO literature as 
an aid in, e.g., fulfilling affirmative 
action responsibilities. 


USIA has completed the EEO video tape 
which will be sent to overseas posts for 
showings to all American personnel and 
dependents. 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission has 
published a calendar of EEO courses 
offered through September 1977. The 
offerings range from the one-day ‘‘EEO 


American Affairs (ARA) posts. Of the 
eight Hispanic officers serving as 
economic or political officers outside 
the United States, five were at ARA 
posts. 

The pattern that emerges is one of a 
dearth of Hispanics in the Depart- 
ment’s workforce. Those who have 
managed to enter the ranks of the 
Foreign Service are likely to be junior 
officers in the administrative or con- 
sular specialities serving at either 
ARA posts or in the SCA or adminis- 
tration bureaus in the Department. 
Hispanic employees in the domestic 
service are likely to be providing 
either language or secretarial serv- 
ices, with very few in ‘‘substantive’’ 
positions. 

The causes of the situation de- 
scribed above are no doubt complex 
and in measure beyond the Depart- 
ment’s control. Nevertheless, there 
are fruitful areas for affirmative ac- 
tion. Recent experience in recruiting 
activity suggests that today a major 
obstacle to employment of greater 
numbers of Hispanics is the Depart- 
ment’s lack of a positive image in the 
Hispanic communities. The Depart- 
ment’s objectives in the coming 
months, therefore, will be to increase 
significantly the frequency and inten- 
sity of communication with the U.S. 
Hispanic communities to foster a bet- 
ter appreciation of the Department’s 
role in foreign affairs and to stress vi- 
able career opportunities open to all 
persons. 


and the Federal Employee’’ to the 
three-day ‘‘Manager’s Role in EEO.”’ 
The calendar is being distributed to 
domestic offices. Foreign Service 
personnel returning from overseas duty 
may write ahead to bureau training 
officers to arrange for attendance. 


Employees of one agency may, at the 
discretion of the employing agency, on 
official time represent employees of 
another agency in discrimination 
complaint cases, according to CSC 
Bulletin No. 713-44 of November 10, 

1976. Guidance on representation in such 
cases within an agency was originally 
published in CSC Bulletin No. 713-14 of 
October 10, 1975. 


Posts in the Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs have completed showings 
of the commercial EEO film **Beyond 
Black and White,’’ narrated by Eddie 
Albert. The AID Mission in Manila has 
requested return of the film for additional 
showings. The film is still on tour in the 
other four geographic bureaus. 
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Hi in inate oi Weston AAFSW reports on 
ispanic iets _ 
(Crretolegice! Order) Forum project 


The Association of American 
Foreign Service Women (AAFSW) 
has submitted to the Director General 

ie of the Foreign Service a preliminary 
Romualdo Pacheco ao, aaa [oe report on the findings of the Forum on 
jacatbne 12/1890 10/1891 the concerns of Foreign Service 

Guatemala and women and families. 
Honduras 12/1890 2/1893 Input from the hundreds of Foreign 
Service women who attended the 
William E. Gonzales Cuba 6/1913 12/1919 November 7, 1976, open meeting, at- 
Peru 9/1919 11/1921 tended study group meetings, or re- 
Franklin E. Morales Honduras 10/1921 3/1925 sponded to AAFSW’s mailing to 
hain €. Gonsae: Panama 9/1933 9/1935 9,000 Foreign Service women form 

Ecuador 10/1934 3/1938 the basis of the report. 

Venezuela 5/1938 2/1939 President Lesley Dorman said that 
Teodoro Moscoso Venezuela ae" sis oi cmc tere includ. 
Raymond L. Telles, Jr. Costa Rica 4/1961 2/1967 ing suggestions of ways the Depart- 
Raul H. Castro El Salvador 10/1964 7/1968 ment can make the lives of Foreign 
Bolivia 9/1968 11/1969 Service women and families as re- 


“ warding as possible. 
TORE SE ae ne yan ren The " aldlnaiiee wide aspect 
ances 12/1973 of the AAFSW’s Forum project is 
drawing to a close, Mrs. Dorman re- 
ported, adding that AAFSW is grate- 








Date Date of 
Name Country appointed termination 











Benigno C. Hernandez Paraguay 6/1967 7/1969 


Horacio Rivero, Jr. Spain 10/1972 11/1974 ful for the many letters in response to 


Phillip V. Sanchez Honduras 5/1973 6/1976 NEWSLETTER articles and the Forum 
Colombia 7/1976 flyer mailed in October and 


Ignacio E. Lozano, Jr. El Salvador 8/1976 


November. She noted that AAFSW 
will use the comments and sugges- 
tions it receives in formulating its 
final report to the Director General of 
the Foreign Service and in determin- 
ing how the Association itself can bet- 
ter serve the needs of Foreign Service 
women and families. 

The Forum will continue to wel- 
come communication from women 
throughout the year. Correspondence 
should be addressed to: Forum, c/o 
AAFSW, P.O. Box 8068, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20024. 


* Career Foreign Service officer (FSO) 


Telegram service 
being speeded up 
Speedier telegram service is the ob- 
jective of the Automated Reproduc- 
tion and Collating System (ARCS) 
that is being installed in the Depart- 
ment’s Communications Center. 
Reproduction and collating of tele- 
grams are the operations that will be 
automated. This is expected to result 
4 not only in more rapid delivery but 
CiTED—Gerson H. Lush, who recently retired as Director of the Newsletter and Informa- aio ta entered quality ‘ia eer 
tion Office, DG/PA, right, is presented the Certificate of Appreciation of the Department's The computerized system will 
Equal Employment Opportunity Office by Deputy Assistant Secretary Samuel M. quickly detect message length, reduc- 
Pinckney, M/EEO, at a ceremony in the latter's office on December 16. Looking on is_ ing the print size of longer telegrams 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management Lawrence S. Eagleburger, who signed the and, correspondingly, the number of 
award. Mr. Lush, who had served as Editor of the Newsletter since 1961, was cited for his pages. Outgoing messages will be au- 
outstanding contributions to the furtherance of equality for all persons and for your - be = 2 ae 
contributions to compliance with EEO legal mandates. . . . The comprehensive coverage tomated first; the “aur 5) pease 
you have granted to equal employment opportunity in the Newsletter has been a major Scheduled to be in operation by the 
factor in demonstrating the Department's commitment to affirmative action.” end of April. 
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The United Nations: How should it deal with terrorism? 


On December 6 the Department's 
Legal Adviser, Monroe Leigh, spoke 
before the Sixth Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
which has been considering the sub- 
ject of measures to prevent interna- 
tional terrorism. A transcript of Mr. 
Leigh’s address follows: 

No one can deny that the scourge of 
terrorism continues to plague the in- 
ternational community and to devas- 
tate the innocent. 

It is accordingly incumbent upon 
all Governments to join in taking the 
measures that the international com- 
munity can take to deal with this per- 
vasive problem. It is incumbent upon 
all Governments to consider, and act 
upon, what can be done to deal with 
terrorism, for a number of reasons. 

Governments have a paramount ob- 
ligation to protect the lives of their 
citizens. If there is one thing that is 
clear it is that the inherently indis- 
criminate nature of terrorism makes it 
a threat to people everywhere. Not 
only is the terrorist act itself aimed at 
taking human lives—often for the 
mere publicity value of the act—but 
the reaction that such acts inevitably 
and understandably engender also 
sometimes results in loss of life. Ter- 
rorism is the starting point of a proc- 
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UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—Chester E. Norris, Jr., Director of the Office of Development and 
Humanitarian Programs, |O/DHP, signs the pledging instrument for the United States at the 
recently held Pledging Conference of the United Nations Development Program. The U.S. 
pledge was for $100 million. Standing at right is UNDP Administrator Bradford Morse. 
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ess which is likely to lead not merely 
to bloodshed on a small scale but to a 
threat to the peace, or worse. 

Governments are obligated, more- 
over, to consider the effect on their 
standing and that of the international 
community of tolerating acts of ter- 
rorism. Can any Government worthy 
of governing be expected to acquiesce 
in the continuing victimization of its 
citizens? Can an organized interna- 
tional community which tolerates acts 
of terrorism maintain that measure of 
self-respect necessary for its simple 
survival as an organized international 
community—still less its closer and 
more effective integration? Can the 
United Nations be taken seriously as a 
force for human rights, racial justice, 
and economic equity, if, as an institu- 
tion, it is indifferent to internationally 
promoted murder? 

For its part, my Government re- 
mains concerned. We believe that the 
international community should and 
must undertake measures to deal with 
terrorism. We believe those measures 
should be grounded on the same hu- 
manitarian concerns that underlie 
laws of war. If we can limit the con- 
duct permissible to a state which is 
fighting for its survival in accordance 
with its inherent right of self-defense, 


\ 


we surely can limit actions, by groups 
or individuals, which, whether under- 
taken for base or noble goals, are not 
considered legal by states under inter- 
national law. We certainly can do so 
in cases where such acts are of an in- 
ternational character, or where they 
violate fundamental human rights (as 
they characteristically do). 

The United States submitted a draft 
convention to the General Assembly 
in 1972 for the prevention and 
punishment of certain acts of interna- 
tional terrorism. Our draft was not 
aimed at all acts of terrorism but only 
at the spread of terrorism to persons 
and places removed from the scene of 
the conflict. We said at that time and 
we say now that we do not maintain 
that our approach is the only possible 
approach or the best of all ap- 
proaches. It is the best approach 
which we have devised in light of the 
circumstances. We invite others to 
support our suggested approaches or 
to propose something better. 

We are aware of the objections 
some have raised to our proposal for a 
treaty that would attempt to deter the 
export of terrorism. Briefly put, these 
objections can be summarized under 
three headings: one, that national lib- 
eration movements must have a free 
hand; two, that governmental action 
causes death, so why single out acts 
of other entities; and, three, that there 
can be no action taken against ter- 
rorism until the underlying causes of 
terrorism are eliminated. 

While we have a measure of sym- 
pathy and a larger measure of under- 
standing for some of the motives be- 
hind some of these arguments, we 
find them wholly unconvincing— 
from the standpoint of the progressive 
development of international law and 
from the standpoint of the preserva- 
tion of the peace. 

We do not believe that any Gov- 
ernment disagrees with those human- 
itarian aspects of the laws of war 
which limit or endeavor to limit state 
conduct. If, then, there are horrors 
and outrages that even states fighting 
for their lives cannot indulge in, there 
must be limits to what conduct groups 
or individuals may indulge in. Indeed 
no one has yet argued that groups or 
individuals may use poison gas or 
dum-dum bullets. The sooner we rec- 
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ognize that we all agree that there are 
limits on permissible conduct of 
groups or individuals to use force to 
promote their objectives the sooner 
we can sit down and talk about what 
those limits are or ought to be. We 
may wish to set the international lim- 
its at one level and another govern- 
ment may wish to set them at another, 
but that is a matter susceptible to solu- 
tion by rational discourse. Our plea is 
that we stop throwing up smoke- 
screens of false argument and sit 
down to work out humanitarian lim- 
its. 

The argument that one cannot take 
action against groups or individuals 
without taking action against 
States—against so-called ‘‘state ter- 
rorism’’—is transparently fallacious. 
Indeed, we doubt many assert that 
nihilistic view with genuine convic- 
tion. The world is too full of problems 
and, if we refuse to deal with one of 
them until we can deal with all of 
them, we shall never deal with any. 
For example, our inability to eradi- 
cate violations of human rights in all 
cases—even in all grave cases—can- 


not be a basis for refusing to try to 
alleviate human rights violations in 
southern Africa. 

Moreover, we must recognize that 


there is already in existence an estab- 
lished body of rules governing state 
conduct. There is the United Nations 
Charter, with its unarguable prohibi- 
tion against the threat or use of force. 
There are the laws of war that govern 
those situations when fighting 
nevertheless breaks out. The laws of 
war have had great humanitarian ef- 
fect though at the same time gravely 
inadequate effect, and, of course, 
those imperfect rules are now being 
revised. But, new rules are not needed 
to inform states when the use of force 
is permissible and when it is not. And 
even if new rules were necessary, and 
achievable, a need to deal with that 
problem would not provide a valid ex- 
cuse for ignoring others, such as those 
of international economic order— 
new, old, or whatever. Nor would it 
provide a valid excuse for refusing to 
take measures to deal with terrorism. 

The third argument often used to 
bar examination of possible measures 
is that we cannot engage in a discus- 
sion of practical measures until we 
eliminate the root causes of terrorism. 
The very existence of all of our Gov- 
ernments indicates how spurious this 
line of argument is. Crime occurs in 
all of our countries bar none. More in 
some than others, but the society does 
not exist whose laws are never vio- 
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lated. In many cases, that crime has 
its roots in social causes. Yet all our 
Governments apprehend, prosecute, 
and punish criminals. None of our 
heads of state, parliamentary bodies 
or judges urge the elimination of crim- 
inal law until the causes of criminal 
conduct have been eliminated. 

Repressive governments merely 
punish those they consider criminal. 
Responsible governments do not 
merely punish criminals. They seek to 
improve the nature of their societies, 
and to ensure the widest measure of 
justice so that punishment is propor- 
tionate and the causes of crime are 
ameliorated. 

Were the United Nations to embark 
on concluding a convention along the 
lines we suggest, would it be behav- 
ing like a repressive government or a 
responsible one? The answer to that 
question lies in the immense work that 
is currently going on throughout the 
United Nations system to improve the 
social situation for all the world’s 
people. Poverty and injustice are 
being fought directly in more than 


half of the main committees of the As- 
sembly as well as the Economic and 
Social Council and the Security 
Council, and the Specialized Agen- 
cies. Like that of most national Gov- 
ernments, the record of the United 
Nations is one of only partial success. 
If then the United Nations could not 
be said to resemble a repressive gov- 
ernment, could it be said to resemble 
a responsible one? My Government 
does not believe we can give an un- 
qualified affirmative response to that 
question so long as there is an unwill- 
ingness in this body to take responsi- 
ble measures to deal with the scourge 
of terrorism. 

We respectfully urge all members 
who care whether the United Nations 
can be regarded as an organization 
comprised of responsible members to 
join our efforts to find measures to 
control international terrorism. We 
urge all members to join in a common 
effort to protect all mankind from 
barbaric acts of violence which have 
already cost so many lives to so little 
purpose. 


Seminars on terrorism being held at FSI 


In its continuing efforts to improve 
the personal security of its employees 
abroad, the Department has launched 
a series of seminars on terrorism. 

The seminars will be open to all 
Department employees assigned over- 
seas. Dependents also are eligible to 
attend. 

The two-day sessions examine pre- 
vious terrorist incidents and seek to 
develop in the individual a ‘‘security 
awareness or consciousness for the 
unusual.”’ 

Employees also receive instruction 
on the work of the Office of Security 
and how they may take advantage of 
any assistance SY agents can offer. 

The seminar on terrorism covers 
such subjects as the nature of the 
threat, U.S. Government policy, and 
practical measures to reduce personal 
risk. Lectures also are given on such 
topics as travel precautions, resident- 
ial security, hostage survival, bomb 
threats, dependent awareness—and 
measures to cope with attacks on 
Foreign Service posts. 

Sponsored by the Foreign Service 
Institute, the seminar will be con- 
ducted by security agents who have 
given briefings at 194 posts around 
the world. 

The agents are members of SY’s 
Mobile Training Teams, who have 
given scores of lectures on combating 
terrorism. Vernon Eugene Bishop, 


Chief of SY’s Education and Training 
Staff, is Course Chairman. 

Adult dependents, 21 and over, 
may attend all sessions. Parents may 
permit dependents who are 16 and 
over to attend the lectures on depend- 
ent briefing, hostage survival, and 
residential security—the only lectures 
open to minors. 

Employees assigned overseas are 
urged to notify their personnel office 
if their dependents are to be included 
in the seminar. Travel and per diem 
will not be authorized for dependents 
to attend the sessions. 

‘Security for the Foreign Service 
employee abroad is a personal mat- 
ter,’’ the course points out. 

‘‘No amount of equipment, guards 
or planning can improve the security 
status of an individual unless he or she 
is willing to make personal sacrifices 
and experience personal inconveni- 
ences commensurate with the threat 
level.”’ 

The SY Mobile Training Teams 
have conducted briefings for some 
6,100 employees and dependents 
abroad. Following the completion of 
the initial MTT program, the Depart- 
ment noted the ‘‘clear need”’ of 
Foreign Service employees for addi- 
tional instruction in combating ter- 
rorism. 

At least 35 sessions will be sched- 
uled at FSI during 1977. 
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Some guidelines for your safety 


The following guidelines on 
how to improve your personal 
security were prepared by the 
Office of Security (SY). They 
are excerpted from a pam- 
phiet distributed at the Semi- 
nar on Terrorism, conducted 
by SY’s Mobile Training 
Teams under the sponsorship 
of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 


Travel precautions 


Be unpredictable in your travel schedules. 
Take different routes to and from work, 
changing them at random. A few minutes 
difference in your schedule may very well 
throw the terrorists’ plans off. Form car 
pools, but vary your routes and travel 
times. 


Select well-traveled streets as much as 
possible and drive in the lane nearest the 
center of the roadway. 


Maintain adequate distance between your 
car and vehicles preceding you. Avoid 
being boxed in. Think and drive a block or 
two ahead. 


Be constantly alert to road conditions and 
surroundings. Be aware of possible 
surveillance by car, motorcycle, or 
bicycle. If you suspect surveillance, do 
not play *‘007°" games. Report anything 
suspicious as soon as possible to the post 
security officer. 


Safe havens such as police, hospital, 
government and public facilities can 
provide some degree of protection in case 
of trouble. Know where they are located. 


Keep your vehicle in good repair and keep 
your gas tank at least half-full at all times. 


Lock your car doors, keep windows 
closed and fasten your seat belts. Always 
lock car doors when you leave the 
vehicle. 


Communicate frequently; let others know 
your whereabouts and how you can be 
reached 


Always examine your vehicle before 
entering it for any evidence of tampering 
or for any suspicious, unexplained 
objects. Do not handle suspect objects. 


As you see, many of these guidelines are 
commonsense—perhaps you even 
practice many of them already. 


Mail and packages 


Explosive devices disguised as packages, 
books and letters are brutal and inhumane 
weapons employed by terrorists which are 
unwittingly delivered to the intended or, 
in many cases, unintended victims by the 
postal authorities of practically every 

country in the world. It is a good practice 
to receive your mail through the Embassy 


where strict mail inspection is normally 
practiced. Should mail be delivered to 
your residence, what guidelines should 
you follow for good mail security in the 
home? 


Do not open the door to accept unexpected 
or strange deliveries, especially in high 
risk areas. 


Do not fear appearing foolish or overly 
cautious. 


Check routine mail carefully to determine 
if anyone has tampered with it. 


Visually examine pieces for some of the 
more suspicious characteristics of a postal 
bomb: 
No return address or unfamiliar return 
address. 
Arrival by international mail. 
Excessive postage. 
Letters that weigh two to five ounces. 
Items marked conspicuously with the 
words ‘‘Confidential,’’ **‘Personal”’ 
or ‘‘Eyes Only.’’ Learn the local 
equivalents of these words. 


Isolate any suspect letters or packages. 


Notify the post security officer and 
evacuate the immediate area. 


Abandoned vehicles have been used as 


bombs. If one has been left near your 
home, notify the post security officer. 


Residence security 
APARTMENT DWELLING: 

Is a security guard present? 
Does he control access to lobby? 
Are stairways lighted? 


Are self-service elevators locked and is 
access to keys controlled? 


EXTERIOR (When appropriate): 
Are exterior grounds enclosed by a fence, 
hedge, or other personnel barrier? 


Are gates kept locked when not in use? 


Are all bells or announcing devices in 
working order? 


Are walls or hedges of adequate height? 


Are exterior security lights adequate to 
illuminate grounds? 
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Is butane used, and are bottles stored in a 
safe place? 


Are shrubs trimmed to eliminate hiding 


places? 


Are there any poles, trees or other 
climbing devices located in such a 
position as to aid intruders in scaling 
walls, etc? 


Doors: 


Are locks on exterior doors of the cylinder 
type? 


Are locks of the dead locking or 
jimmy-proof type? 


Can locks be opened by breaking a glass 
or light wood panel near the lock? 


Do you use chain locks or heavy duty 
sliding deadlocks on your most used doors 
as auxiliary locks? 

Can all doors be locked securely? 


Are all locks in good working order? 


Does anyone other than your immediate 
family have keys? 


Are all unused doors permanently 
secured? 


Are all locks securely mounted? 


Do you lock padlocks in place when doors 
are unlocked? 


Do you have a peephole or interview grill 
in the main door? 


Are padlock hasps installed so that screws 
cannot be removed? 


Are padlocks in use the anti-cut type? 


Are door hinges mounted so that the pins 
cannot be removed? 


WINDOWS: 


Are unused windows permanently closed 
and secured? 


Are window locks properly and securely 
mounted? 


Can window locks be opened by breaking 
the glass? 


Are windows kept locked when closed 
even for shortest period? 
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Do you use Charley Bars on sliding 
doors? 


Are windows capable of being locked ina 
partially opened position? 


Are locking handles used on casement 
type windows? 


Would you need to use a window in the 
event of fire? 


GARAGE: 
Do you lock the garage doors at night? 


Are all garage doors and windows 
equipped with adequate locks? 


Are ladders and tools securely locked 
within the garage or other storage area? 


Miscellaneous 
Never answer the door partially dressed. 


Never hide a spare key to your residence 
under a mat or near an entrance to your 
residence. 


A good extra precaution is to have 
ornamental grill work installed over 
windows. 


Maintain shutters in good repair (frequent 
inspection when not used regularly). 


If you have shutters, close them at night 
and when away for an extended period of 
time. 


Maintain your residence to blend in with 
surrounding dwellings. Avoid displays 
which identify you as a ‘‘foreigner.”’ 


Instruct all members of your family and 
staff in procedures to follow if an intruder 
is discovered. 


Be sure family members know, or have 
access to, telephone number of local 
police. (Post number near the telephone.) 


Instruct family and staff never to admit 
strangers. 


Be observant of strange vehicles or 
persons who may be observing your home 


and report same to local police. 


Have references and health of servants 
checked. 


Maintain and become proficient in the use 


of basic fire fighting equipment in your 
residence. 


Never publicly discuss valuables 
contained in your residence. 


Keep an inventory of all valuable property 
at the office. 


Do not keep large amounts of cash in your 
residence. 


Record serial numbers of all valuable 
items. 


Do not discuss or display firearms you 
may have in your home. They are the most 
sought after valuables. 


If your car is not in a locked garage, lock 
it when you leave it and check under the 
car for suspicious objects before you enter 
it again. 


Consider having installed or install 
yourself car and building alarms 


Accompany your children to the school 
bus-stop or take them to school 
yourself. Remember to meet them also. 


A dog is one of the best alarms you can 
have. 


Do you have a safe haven in your home? 


Your residence is only as secure as its 
weakest point of access. If you are 
uncertain of any point, improve it. The 
extra dollars it may cost to make your 
residence secure will be well spent. 


Remember, positive thinking and action 
can make your home a eastle! 





AWARDS 


HAMBURG—Prior to his departure from 
this post, Consul General John A. Brogan, 
lll, right, presented a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Consular Officer John G. Peters, 
who was cited for service at Tel Aviv. 


> 


CIUDAD JUAREZ—Consu! General 
Goodwin Shapiro receives a 35-year 
Length of Service Award from Marjorie A. 
Lennox, who was Mr. Shapiro’s secretary 
prior to her recent departure for Brussels. 
The presentation was made at a party 
given for Mr. Shapiro by officers of the 
Consulate General. 


CURACAO—Consu! General Charles M. 
Hanson, Jr., presents a 25-year Length of 
Service Award to Bertha G. Mensing of the 
Consular Section. 
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WASHINGTON—Scott F. Imirie, Jr., Chief of the General Services Division, OPR/GS, left, 
recently presented Length of Service awards to three members of the staff. The recipients 


are, from left, Lee E. Young, 10-year award; Albright Barber, 25-year award; and Louis J. 
Hall, 25. Looking on is James M. Mitchell, Chief of the Motor Transport Branch. 
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BRUSSELS—Ambassador Leonard K. Firestone recently presented Length of Service 
awards at an Embassy ceremony. Shown, left to right, are Keith Mountain, Viviane 
Tutelaars, Fernande Watrin, John West, Anne Cluydts, Ambassador Firestone, Jacqueline 
Daumerie, Arthur Giuliano, Francois Driesen, and Georges Mortier. 


PORT SAID—Principal Officer Russell J. Surber, right, receives his 10-year Length of 
Service Award from senior F.S. local employee Reda Abdel Kader El Mazny. Also pictured, 
from left, are Mrs. El Mazny and local employees Mrs. Enaam Abo El Ella, Osman Radwan 
El Tolaty, Mohamed Mohamed Abdallah Ezzo and Hashem El Sayed Hashem. 
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An avenue of redress is available for 
those who have complaints of discrimination 


The discrimination complaints 
system—based on Federal laws and 
regulations that require equal oppor- 
tunity for U.S. citizens in Federal 
employment—provides an avenue of 
redress for any applicants or employ- 
ees who believe they have been dis- 
criminated against because of race, 
color, religion, sex, age, or national 
origin. 

The first phase of the system stres- 
ses informal resolution through the ef- 
forts of an EEO Counselor. If the ag- 
grieved person is not satisfied with 
that resolution, he or she may go to 
the formal stage. 

Thirty-five formal complaints of 
discrimination were received by the 
Department in the 15 months ending 
September 30. 

Thirty of the complaints were indi- 
vidual cases, three were class actions, 
and two were charges of reprisal. 
Fourteen complaints came from Civil 
Service employees, 16 from Foreign 
Service employees (both in Washing- 
ton and overseas), and 5 from appli- 
cants (2 GS and 3 FS). 

The complaints challenged actions 
on promotion, position classification, 
termination, entrance interviews, as- 
signment, and training. 

Grounds for the complaints covered 
almost all categories allowed by regu- 
lations: 8 on the basis of sex, 16 on 
race, 6 on age, 4 on national origin, 
and | on religion. Several cases had 
multiple bases, such as race and na- 
tional origin. One case, alleging dis- 
crimination on the basis of both race 
and sex, was submitted by a white 
male. 

Three of the formal complaints 
made during the 15-month period 
were returned to complainants with- 
out action because they weren’t spe- 
cific or timely enough. To be investi- 
gated, a complaint of discrimination 
must deal with a particular event (as 
opposed to general atmosphere, for 
example) and the complainant must 
contact an EEO Counselor within 30 
days of the event. Rejected com- 
plaints may be appealed to the Civil 
Service Commission or to the courts. 

One class action complaint re- 
ceived by the Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity (M/EEO) in 


If a complaint meets technical re- 
quirements, it is assigned for investi- 
gation. The investigator carefully 
gathers evidence, including state- 
ments under oath, for evaluation by 
M/EEO and the Office of the Legal 
Adviser. 

Of the 30 cases assigned for inves- 
tigation in FY-76, 26 cases had been 
completed by September 30 and a 
Proposed Disposition had been issued 
for 13. Among the 13 three were 
found in favor of the complainant. If a 
complainant accepts the proposal in a 
Proposed Disposition, a Final Deci- 
sion, usually repeating the Proposed 
Disposition, is issued and the case is 
closed. 

A complainant may reject a Pro- 
posed Disposition and go to a next 
phase of the formal stage—a CSC 
Hearing. For the period July 1975- 
September 1976, three cases went 
into hearing where the complainants, 
as well as the Department, are allowed 
witnesses to explain their points of 
view. The Hearing Examiner recom- 
mends a decision on the basic evi- 
dence heard and documented. The 
Department may accept, reject, or 
modify the recommendation. Of the 
two cases heard in FY-76, Examiners 
had rendered recommendations on 
one as of September 30 and did not 
find in favor of the complainant. The 
recommendation was accepted by the 
Department, and a Final Decision was 
issued. 

If a complainant is not satisfied 
with a Final Decision, issued with or 
without a hearing, he or she may ap- 
peal to the Civil Service Commission 
or the courts, or both. At the close of 


New Directives 
Organization 


The functional statement for the Office of 
Protocol is revised to reflect current respon- 
sibilities and the statement for the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs is updated to 
reflect the current country director structure 
within the Bureau. (TL:ORG-85) 

The functional statement for the Bureau of 
Public Affairs (PA) is updated to include re- 
cent title and symbol changes in the Office of 
Media Sevices and the Historical Office. 
(TL:ORG-86) 

The functional statement for the Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs is revised 
and amended to reflect the reorganization of 
the Bureau. (TL:ORG-87) 


Personnel 


A new section 692 has been added to the 
FAM which authorizes payment of death 
gratuities to qualified survivors of the Foreign 
Service employees. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA TL:PER-443) 

The validity of FAMC-—707 (USIA Circular 
452D and 452F and AID HB-26, Circular TM 
26:7) on ‘‘Duty Overtime,’’ dated December 
10, 1975, has been extended to December 9, 


1977. (Uniform State/AID/USIA FAMC 


722) 


Financial Management 

New salary tables have been prepared as an 
Executive Order No. 11941, dated October 1, 
1976, adjusting annual salary rates for all 
General Schedule and Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. The rates were effective October 10, 
1976. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:FIN 


228) 


FY-76, two of the cases received in 
that year were in appeal with the CSC 
and two were in court. 

‘*The discrimination complaint 
process is sometimes tedious,’’ ex- 
plains Samuel M. Pinckney, Jr., Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for EEO, *‘but 
careful handling is essential to ensure 
the protection of everyone involved in 
a case.”’ 


FREETOWN—Ambassador Michael A. Samuels recently officiated at the ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the new Taiama Museum self-help project which is partially funded by the 
United States. Shown, left to right, are George Goba, Registrar, Njala University College; 
Paramount Chief Thomas Gbappy Ill; M. Samura, District Officer, Moyamba District; Am- 
bassador Samuels; and David Sheku, Acting Provincial Secretary, Southern Province. 


FY-76 was rejected on the grounds of 
not being within the purview of regu- 
lations; the other two class complaints 
went directly to court. 
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OBITUARIES 


Ward P. Allen, 61, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Circle 
Terrace Hospital on December 17. 

Mr. Allen joined the Department in 
1945 and held such assignments as 
Special Assistant on United Nations 
Affairs in the Bureau of European Af- 
fairs, head of the Political Section in 
Copenhagen, Consul General in 
Guayaquil, Deputy U.S. Representa- 
tive to the Council of the Organization 
of American States, and Director of 
the Office of Inter-American Regional 
Political Affairs. 

From 1967 to 1971 Mr. Allen 
served as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Af- 
fairs. He then was assigned as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Bogota. In 1974 
Mr. Allen was the senior U.S. Ad- 
viser at the World Population Confer- 
ence in Bucharest. 

Mr. Allen leaves his wife, Mildred 
S., of the home address, 1220 
Shenadoah Rd., Alexandria, Va. 
22308; three daughters, Judith Char- 
lik, of Cleveland, Ohio; Jeanette, of 
Conway, Mass., and Deborah, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; a son, Ward C., of Al- 
buquerque, and three grandchildren. 


Theyra R. Anderson, 34, Passport 
Examiner in the Chicago Passport 
Agency, died on December 12. 

Ms. Anderson joined the Passport 
Agency in January 1969. She leaves 
a daughter, Kristina; her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Anderson, of 
Magnolia, Ill.; two sisters and a 
brother. 


Philip A. Heller, 65, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in 
Georgetown University Hospital on 
December 6. 

Mr. Heller joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1959 and held such assignments 
as Political Officer and Acting Chief 
of Mission in Conakry, Supervisory 
Political Officer in Nairobi, and 
Charge d’Affaires, ad interim, and 
Counselor of Embassy in Bujumbura. 
He also held assignments with the 
Bureau of African Affairs and the Pol- 
icy Planning Council in the Depart- 
ment, and was a member of a Presi- 
dential Committee on Africa. 

Mr. Heller won the Department’s 
Meritorious and Superior Honor 
Awards. He retired from the Foreign 
Service in 1970. 
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He leaves his wife, the former Eve- 
lyn Elkin, of the home address, 6647 
Western Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20015; a sister, Mrs. Phyllis 
Christiansen, of Anchorage, Alaska, 
and a brother, Harry Heller, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


Ambassador (Ret.) Howard K. 
Travers, 83, who served as U.S. 
envoy to Haiti in the early 1950's, 
died at his home in Chevy Chase, 
Md., on December 25. 

Ambassador Travers joined the 
Diplomatic Service in August 1919 
and was assigned as Vice Consul in 
Hull, England. He later served in 
Naples, St. Vincent, Palermo, South- 
ampton, Budapest and in the Depart- 
ment until 1946. After an assignment 
as Consul General in Vancouver, Mr. 
Travers was appointed Ambassador to 
Haiti in 1948. He served there until 
1953, when he was reassigned to the 
Department. 

Ambassador Travers retired in Sep- 
tember 1954 with the rank of Career 
Minister in the Foreign Service. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Helen M. 
Travers, of the home address, 5527 
Trent St., Chevy Chase, Md. 20015; 
three children, Mrs. Helen Machan- 
nah, of Peoria, Ill., John Howard 
Travers, of Canton, Conn., and Wil- 
liam R. Travers, of Baltimore, Md. 


William Sanders, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service officer and a former 
Assistant Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS), died in the Oak Meadow 
Nursing Home south of Alexandria, 
Va., on December 5. 

Mr. Sanders, who served as Princi- 
pal Attorney of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, joined the Department in 1945 
as Associate Chief of the Division of 
International Organization Affairs. 
He later held such assignments as Al- 
ternate U.S. Representative on the 
Council of the OAS, Special Assistant 
in the Bureau of United Nations Af- 
fairs, Acting Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, and Deputy Chief of Mission and 
Counselor in Santiago. 

Mr. Sanders represented the United 
States at many international confer- 
ences and meetings of the United Na- 
tions, OAS, and NATO. In 1958 he 


was elected to a 10-year term as As- 
sistant Secretary General of the OAS. 

He leaves his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Negley Scully, of the home 
address, 6214 Arkendale Road, 
Alexandria, Va., 22307; a daughter, 
Kerrie McHugh, of Virginia Beach, 
Va.; two sons, William B., of 
Alexandria, and Jonathan S., of the 
District; a brother, a sister, and four 
grandchildren. 


Hugh N. Whitaker, 67, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 20. 

Mr. Whitaker joined the Foreign 
Service in January 1946. He held such 
assignments as Administrative As- 
sistant in Berlin and Palermo, Chief 
of the Consular Section in Bonn, Con- 
sular Officer in Munich, Principal Of- 
ficer in Recife, and Visa Officer in 
Mexico. After serving as a Personnel 
Management Specialist in the De- 
partment, he was designated Special 
Assistant to the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs in 1966. Mr. Whitaker retired in 
July 1969. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Eleanor C. 
Whitaker, of the home address, 151 
Windsor Place, Gulf Breeze, Fla., 
32561. 


Correction 


The first name of Anita Ray King 
appeared as Benita in her obituary in 
the December issue. The NEWSLET- 
TER regrets the typographical error. 


Semler prize is increased 


The stipend of the annual Semler 
Prize for excellence in Russian and 
East European Studies has been in- 
creased from $150 to $500, with the 
winner to receive a second award of 
$500 if the prize work is subsequently 
published. 


Yale University and the Semler 
Fund of Washington, D.C., jointly 
announced the increase. The fund was 
created in November 1974 following 
the untimely death of Natalia Semler, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Semler. Mr. Semler is assigned to the 
U.S. Mission in West Berlin. 


The increase was made possible by 
some 40 contributions to the fund. 
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Secretary’s Office 

Secretary Kissinger addressed an 
audience of about 300 at the twenty- 
second annual session of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Assem- 
bly (NATO) on November 16 in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Accompanying the 
Secretary were Executive Assistant 
Richard Aherne, S.; Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Press Relations 
and Spokesman for the Department, 
Robert L. Funseth, S/PRS; and As- 
sistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs, Arthur Hartman. Counselor 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt also spoke before 
the Political Committee of the North 
Atlantic Assembly. 

On November 18 the Secretary 
traveled to New York to speak at the 
Conference Board luncheon held at 
the Waldorf Astoria. Assisting the 
Secretary was William D. Rogers, 
Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, and Richard Aherne and Christ- 
ine Vick of the Secretary’s personal 
staff. While in New York the Secre- 
tary also attended a VIP reception in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Secretary Kissinger met for consul- 
tation with President-elect Jimmy 
Carter in Plains, Ga., on November 
20. James P. Covey, of the Secre- 
tary’s personal staff, and Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger, the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management, accompained 
the Secretary. 

On November 29 Secretary Kis- 
singer traveled to Mexico City to 
present a letter of accreditation, on 
behalf of the U.S. Delegation, to 
President Echeverria at the National 
Palace. Accompanying the Secretary 
were Mrs. Kissinger; Mr. Covey, 
David D. Passage, Jacquelyn T. Hill, 
and Carol F. Ecklund of the Secre- 
tary’s personal staff; Lynwood L. 
Eaton and Henry R. Grant, of the 
Executive Office; Mr. Funseth; and 
Barbara Bodine, Rachelle Dionne, 
Robert Persiko, and Michelle Jones, 
of the Secretariat Staff. 

Carlyn Elliot has recently joined 
the Secretariat Staff (S/S-S) and Paul 
I. Schlamm, previously in S/S-S, has 
transferred to the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs. 

Abram Stockman is a newly ap- 
pointed member of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Grievance Board and Susan R. 
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ViSITOR—Entertainer George Harrison recently called on Secretary Kissinger. Mr. Harri- 
son is cooperating with the U.S. National Commission for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in its cultural program. He told the 
Secretary that he believes performing artists can play an important part in building world 
understanding through music and culture. Mr. Harrison will be working with the National 
Commission on such activities in the new year after his return from a trip to India. 


Pittman is a new employee in the Of- 
fice of Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for Press Relations. 

Richard W. Murray has joined the 
staff of the Office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management. 

On November 18, Ambassador L. 
Douglas Heck, Director, Office for 
Combatting Terrorism (M/CT), trav- 
eled to Philadelphia where he was 
interviewed on WCAU-TV about in- 
ternational terrorism. He also served 
as a panelist at a symposium on 
‘‘Global Hijacking,’’ was inter- 
viewed for radio by the Director of the 
Philadelphia World Affairs Council, 
and was the subject of an interview 
for the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

On December 8, Ambassador Heck 
addressed a meeting of PROBE Inter- 
national in Stanford, Conn., on the ter- 


rorist threat to U.S. businessmen. 

Robert P. Myers, Jr., of M/CT 
spoke on December 2 to a luncheon 
meeting of the International Junior 
Diplomats in Washington, D.C., on 
the subject of international terrorism. 
On December 9, he served as a 
panelist speaking on ‘‘Hijackers and 
Hostages” at the Pittsburgh Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

Darrell A. Young is a recent addi- 
tion to the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Congressional Relations. 

J. M. Wilson, Jr., Coordinator for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Af- 
fairs, and George Warren, Jr., of 
D/HA traveled to Geneva for the an- 
nual fall sessions of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, held November 
15-24. 
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Administration 

Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC), 
accompanied by NEA Operations Of- 
ficer Robert C. Ribera, traveled to 
Athens, Damascus, Amman, Jeru- 
salem, Tel Aviv, Sinai, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Algiers, and Madrid. 
The purpose of the month-long trip 
was to inspect communications oper- 
ations and meet with embassy offi- 
cials, as well as communicators, re- 
garding communications problems 
and programs. 

The following personnel of the 
Communications Center (OC/T) 
made official trips in support of the 
Secretary: Elden R. Russell, James 
C. Shelton, Frances L. Masterman, 
to Acapulco; and Raul Holguin to 
Mexico City. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cer (CEO) Edwin H. Longwell com- 
pleted a maintenance course on ITT’s 
TD-100 EPABX Telephone Equip- 
ment at the ITT training center in Mi- 
lan, Tenn. 

CEO Curtis H. Pruitt completed a 
seven-day course in the maintenance 
of the KY-70 at Sylvania’s training 
facility in Needham, Mass. 

CRO Edward J. Cvetan, Com- 
munications Security Division, at- 
tended a two-week National Com- 
munications Security Course at the 
National Security Agency, Ft. 
George C. Meade, Md. 


Rosamond ‘‘Dottie’’ Pope, former 
Management Officer in OC/EX, has 
departed to assume her new duties in 
Naples. 

New employees reporting for duty 
in OC are Julia M. McCarthy, 
Elizabeth J. Herring, Elliott I. 
Stokes, Arthur M. Green, Larry 
Wright, Courier and Pouch Division 
(OC/P); and Louis D. Gubitosi, Pro- 
grams and Engineering Division 
(OC/PE). Gary Herrod transferred to 
OC/P from the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs. 

Foreign Service employees trans- 
ferring to OC are Joseph J. 
Hazewski, A/OC; Carl B. Matthews 
and Charles E. Stout, OC/EX; Fharon 
A. Lipiec, OC/P/WRCO; Warren R. 
Thornton and Gary A. Richardson, 
OC/PE. 

Anthony J. Hervas and Stephanie 
van Reigersberg, Language Services 
Division (OPR/LS) interpreters, trav- 
eled to Mexico late in November to 
assist the Secretary and Mrs. Jimmy 
Carter, respectively, at the inaugura- 
tion of the new President of Mexico. 

Mr. Hervas, who had accompanied 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker to 
Panama as interpreter for the Panama 
Canal negotiations in October, flew 
to Panama again on December 10 for 
the December round of negotiations. 

Neil A. Seidenman, OPR/LS in- 
terpreter, was assigned to the visit of 
Italian Prime Minister Andreotti, 
who spent December 6 and 7 in 


Washington. He assisted in the bilat- 
eral talks with the President and the 
Secretary, the White House dinner, 
and the working lunch at the Depart- 
ment. The multipage ‘‘scenario’’ for 
the visit was translated into Italian 
the previous weekend by Alexis N. 
Obolensky of OPR/LS, dictating the 
Italian to Marie G. Szlyk, OPR/LS 
trilingual secretary. 

As soon as he finished the An- 
dreotti meeting, Mr. Seidenman took 
a plane for Brussels to assist the Sec- 
retary during the NATO Ministerial 
meeting there. 

Paula J. Snyder, an experienced 
shorthand reporter, joined the Con- 
ference Reporting unit of OPR/LS on 
December 13. 

OPR/LS interpreter Peter Afana- 
senko flew to Moscow with a NASA 
delegation for talks during the third 
week of December. 

Willard M. McLaughlin, Chief of 
the Publishing and Reproduction Di- 
vision (PBR), and Theodore R. Mav- 
ritte, Reproduction Branch Chief, at- 
tended the Graphics 76 equipment 
show in New York City in October. 

Recent PBR retirements included 
Thelma V. Gulli, Editorial Branch, 
and Roberta B. Kearns, Benjamin F. 
Myers, and Juanita E. Ricks of the 
Reproduction Services Branch. 

Newly appointed officers in thé 
Investigations Division of the Office 
of Security (SY/I) are Edward Na- 
poliello, Burley P. Fuselier, Jr., and 
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SPECIAL AGENT CLASS—Members of Special Agent Class 13 pose for a group photo with Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security 
Victor H. Dikeos. Shown, left to right, are Sheppard Kelly, George Larson, Robert Boyke, Robert Daly, Charles Thomas, Roy Higgins, 
Robert Brand, Charles Sparks, Kevin O'Neil, William Penn, Paul Sullivan, Robert Brittian, Mr. Dikeos, David Shaeffer, Vernon Bishop, 


James Dolan, Martin Donnelly, James Burke, Frederick Kingston, Doyle Cooper, Thomas D'Amico, Darwin Cadogan, Robert Essington, 
Patricia Hartnett. 
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David A. Lambert assigned to the 
Washington Field Office. 

Other new appointments include 
Ann Jelich and Barbara Krause, 
typists, assigned to the Management 
Division (SY/MGT), and Pamela J. 
Barton and Lucinda LeDoux, typists, 
assigned to SY/I. Concetta Conig- 
liaro joined SY’s Command Center in 
October. She was previously with the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 

A field office was opened in 
Philadelphia November 22, and Bert 
M. Bennington, Chief, Protective In- 
telligence Staff, has been appointed 
as the Special Agent in Charge. 

Gary L. Ball has been reassigned 
to SY’s Policy and Training Staff. He 
replaces Charles R. Thomas, Jr., 
who has been detailed to AID. 
Robert C. Moller has been reassigned 
to the USUN, replacing Joseph M. 
Delaney, Jr., who was reassigned to 
the New York Field Office. 

Jean A. Duncan has been reas- 
signed from the Washington Field 
Office to SY/MGT. 

Melvin Harrison, returning from 
Quito, has been assigned to SY’s 
Foreign Operations Division. 

Christopher M. B. Disney has 
been assigned to Asuncion as Re- 
gional Security Officer. 

Several employees have left SY 
recently: Steven Tesko, of the New 
York Field Office, resigned De- 
cember 11 to accept a position with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; Herbert R. Lampe re- 


tired October 11 after 36 years of 
service; and Carol McCracken, of the 
Protective Liaison Staff, resigned to 
accept a job in private industry. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director Fred C. Ikle spoke at 
the University of Texas, at Austin, 
on *‘Realism and Morality in Arms 
Control’? on December 15, and at 
Rice University, Houston, on ‘‘The 
Export of Technology: For Peace or 
War?’’ on December 16. 

Deputy Director John Lehman 
spoke before the Air War College, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, 
on January 20. 

James Malone, General Counsel of 
ACDA for the past three and a half 
years, has been designated U.S. 
Representative to the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament 
(CCD) at Geneva. He has been ac- 
corded the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador by the President while serving 
in that capacity. 

The SALT negotiations in Geneva 
have recessed and the delegation re- 
turned to Washington on November 
24. The MBFR negotiations in 
Vienna recessed December 16. 

In a ceremony in the Director’s Of- 
fice on November 22, Dr. Ikle pre- 
sented the Agency’s Superior Honor 
Award to Assistant Director Thomas 
D. Davies, Deputy Assistant Director 


Charles Van Doren, and Division 
Chief John Boright for their work on 
the White House Nuclear Policy Re- 
view Task Force. That effort culmi- 
nated in a major Presidential state- 
ment on nuclear energy policy. 

The Director also presented certifi- 
cates of appreciation and cash awards 
to Marvin Moss, Richard Speier, 
Richard Williamson, Joerg Menzel, 
and Nancy Hollingsworth for the ex- 
tensive effort they contributed to the 
work of the Task Force. 

Lawrence Turnbull has joined 
ACDA to work in the Non- 
Proliferation and Advanced Technol- 
ogy Bureau as a seismologist. Mr. 
Turnbull has worked as a seismic re- 
search assistant at Caltech, as a re- 
search assistant with NASA, and for 
the past four years as a seismic pro- 
gram manager with Texas Instru- 
ments. 

Keith Smith is leaving the Interna- 
tional Relations Bureau of ACDA 
after three months to accept a new 
assignment with the State Depart- 
ment as the Country Desk Officer for 
Portugal. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur W. 
Hummel, Jr., welcomed participants 
in the Scholar Diplomat Program and 
discussed general matters pertaining 
to East Asia and the Pacific on 
November 29. 
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ASMARA—Charge d'Affaires, a.i., Arthur T. Tienken, from Addis Ababa, recently presented the State Department's Award for Valor to 34 
American and local employees of the Consulate General staff who served in Asmara from January 31, 1975, through March 1976 under 
hostile conditions. Consul General Robert F. Slutz, Jr., pictured at Mr. Tienken’s left, accepted the award on behalf of many of the 34 
employees who have departed post. 
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U.S. Delegation to the Eighth Session 
of the Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation in Paris, 
November 16-23. 

The Raw Materials Commission of 
the CIEC met in Paris, November 
14-23. E. Allan Wendt, Director, Of- 
fice of International Commodities, 
served as U.S. Representative at the 
meeting. 

Thomas J. O’Donnell, Chief, Trop- 
ical Products Division, and Paul Pil- 
kauskas, also of TRP, attended pre- 
paratory discussions for a new Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement in London, 
November 10-19. Participants agreed 
that formal negotiations for a new 
sugar agreement would be scheduled 
for April 18—May 27 in Geneva under 
UNCTAD auspices. Mr. O’Donnell 
also attended a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the International Coffee 
Organization November 22-23 in 
London. 

Frank Parker participated in a 
panel discussion at the annual meet- 


eat 


WELLINGTON—Ambassador to New Zealand Armistead |. Selden, Jr., studies plans of the 
new American Chancery, now under construction, with the Project Supervisor, Victor Ves- 
pertino, left. The Chancery, the main entrance of which is immediately behind the Ambas- 
sador, is scheduled to be completed by April. 


In Cincinnati on December 2, Mr. 
Hummel spoke before both the Cin- 
cinnati World Affairs Council and the 
Rotary Club of Cincinnati on ‘‘The 
U.S. Role in East Asia: Striking the 
Right Balance.”’ 

Mr. Hummel participated in a col- 
loquium held at George Washington 
University on ‘Southeast Asia After 
Viet-Nam’’ on December 6. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond participated in the U.S.- 
French consultations on East Asia 
held in the Department on November 
17. On December 3, Mr. Edmond 
chaired the Scholar Diplomat Pro- 
gram in the Department. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Oscar 
V. Armstrong also participated in the 
U.S.-French consultations on East 
Asia. Mr. Armstrong attended the 
Current Issue Review Group Meeting 
on the PRC at the Council of Foreign 
Relations on November 22 in New 
York City. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy (EA/EP), at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council in New 
York City on November 15-16. Mr. 
Geber participated in a seminar on 
“‘Investment Policies and the Multi- 
national Corporation’’ conducted 
under the auspices of the International 
Management and Development Insti- 
tute. 

David Boerigter, Commercial 
Coordinator for the Bureau (EA/EP), 
consulted under the sponsorship of the 
Business Council for International 
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Understanding (BCIU) with several 
banks and other firms in New York 
interested in the East Asian area on 
December 13-14. 

New secretaries in the Bureau are 
Elsie Hardy, Office for Japanese Af- 
fairs (EA/J), Vernelle Carson, Office 
of the Public Affairs Adviser (EA/P), 
and Frances Wilcoxen, Office for Ko- 
rean Affairs (EA/K). 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included David Dean, Deputy 
Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office in 
Peking; James Leaken, Administra- 
tive Counselor at Manila, who is retir- 
ing; Thomas P. O’Brien, transferring 
from A/BF to Manila as Budget and 
Fiscal Officer; Toby Zettler, en route 
to Bonn from Sidney, where he served 
as Trade Promotion Officer; Flora 
Onomoto, assigned as secretary at 
Melbourne; Michael Donovan, Con- 
sular Officer in Port Moresby, trans- 
ferring to Paris; and Phillip Hendrix, 
coming from Copenhagen to Peking 
as Communications Officer. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Senior Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Paul H. Boeker attended the Seven 
Springs Center Symposium on Multi- 
national Investment in Mt. Kisco, 
New York, on December 2-3. The 
rights and obligations of multinational 
investors were discussed. 

Stephen W. Bosworth, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International Re- 
sources and Food Policy, headed the 


ing of the Southern Economics As- 
sociation in Atlanta, November 
17-18. The subject was price stabili- 
zation in international commodity 
markets. 

Mr. Pilkauskas gave a speech on 
sugar and the International Sugar 
Agreement before 450 members of the 
National Sugarbeet Growers’ Federa- 
tion in Denver on December 9. 

The Tenth Session of the UNCTAD 
Committee on Tungsten met in 
Geneva November 15-19. Walter C. 
Lenahan, of the Industrial and 
Strategic Materials Division, headed 
the U.S. Delegation. The Committee 
has been considering the feasibility 
and practicality of major alternative 
approaches to a tungsten stabilization 
arrangement. 

Harry Kopp, Acting Director of the 
Office of East-West Trade, spoke to 
the Washington Export Council on 
December 10 on the Soviet and East- 
ern European hard-currency debt and 
its implications for a future of East- 
West trade. 

The Third Session of the U.S.- 
Romanian Joint Economic Commis- 
sion met in Bucharest, November 
21-23. Henry Clarke, Officer in 
Charge of Trade Policy in EWT, was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation. The 
US-Romanian Long Term Agreement 
on Economic, Industrial and Techni- 
cal Cooperation was signed at the 
meeting by Commerce Secretary El- 
liot Richardson and Romanian Deputy 
Premier Ion Patan. 

Ernest H. Preeg, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Finance 
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and Development, travelled to Louis- 
ville on November 17 to address the 
27th World Trade Conference on Mul- 
tinational Corporations sponsored by 
the University of Louisville. His sub- 
ject was ‘*‘U.S. and Multinational 
Corporations.” 

The Preparatory Intergovernmental 
Committee on the Revision of the 
Paris Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property was held in 
Geneva, November 23-30. Harvey J. 
Winter, Director of the Office of 
Business Practices, served as Alternate 
Head of the U.S. Delegation. The 
Committee is considering a possible 
revision of the Paris Convention, with 
particular reference to the needs of 
developing countries in the industrial 
property field. 

On December 2, Richard J. Smith, 
Director of the Office of Investment 
Affairs, participated in a panel on 
multinational corporations at the An- 


EXECUTIVE-DIPLOMAT SEMINAR—An Executive-Diplomat Seminar, held November 
16-18, was attended by 12 executives of U.S. corporations with international business 
interests. Meetings were scheduled with officers from EB, NEA, ARA, AF, EUR, and with 
Arthur T. Downey, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Department of Commerce. Deputy Secre- 
tary Charles W. Robinson, second row, center, joined the group at a reception and also 
met with the participants in his office for a summation session. Coordinators for the pro- 


nual Conference on U.N. Affairs at 
Centeral Michigan University in 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

Richard K. Bank, Director of the 
Office of Maritime Affairs, led the 
U.S. Delegation at the November 
17-18 meeting of the OECD Maritime 
Transport Committee held in Paris. 
Major items discussed were the reor- 
ganization of the Committee, Eastern 
Bloc shipping and various instances 
of shipping discrimination. 

From November 29—December 7, 
Mr. Bank was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation for Bilateral Discussions 
in Washington between the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. concerning the maritime 
agreement between the two coun- 
tries. 

The Executive Body of the Inter- 
American Telecommunications 
Commission met in Rio de Janeiro, 
December 13-17. Both John J. 
O’Neill, Director, and Dexter Ander- 
son, of the Office of International 
Telecommunications Policy, attended 
the meeting. Mr. Anderson also at- 
tended a seminar on satellite broad- 
casting in the 12GHz band, held in 
Khartoum. The seminar was spon- 
sored by the International Telecom- 
munications Union, in preparation for 
the Broadcasting Satellite Confer- 
ence, beginning in January. 

William Rau, Chief, Commercial 
Development Division, attended an 
Economic/Commercial Officers Con- 
ference in Bahrain on November 23. 
Prior to the Conference he visited 
Dhahran for briefings with ARAMCO 
and a tour of some of the industrial 
projects in the Eastern Province of 
Saudi Arabia. 
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gram were William Rau and Edward Sacchet, EB, and Marie Bland, PA/PP/CS. 


New employees in the Bureau in- 
clude Joann Rowe, secretary to Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary Pregg, Joan 
Shorts in East-West Trade and Lynn 
Vogel in Fuels and Energy. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., Richard Roth, Director of 
the Office of Policy and Plans (CU/ 
OPP), and Michael Johnson, Director 
of the Office of Private Cooperation 
(CU/PC), attended a seminar at Duke 
University November 30 to December 
2, on ‘‘The Future Role of Person- 
to-Person Contacts in International 
Relations.” The seminar focused on 
three areas of private cooperation: 
nonprofit agencies engaged in 
person-to-person contacts, the role of 
U.S. business enterprises, and de- 
veloping perceptions of global inter- 
dependence in state, city, and 
community-based organizations. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Patricia 
S. Lindh spoke at the National League 
of Cities conference in Denver on 
November 30. She also participated in 
the meeting of the National Council 
on Philanthropy in St. Louis De- 
cember | to 3. 


Leonard Marks, Chairman of the 
United States Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, and William French 
Smith, a member of the Commission, 
visited the Middle East November 6 to 
28 to survey the status and potential of 
educational exchanges in the area. 


Commission Staff Director William 
E. Weld, Jr., accompanied them. 
They met with local authorities and 
U.S. embassy officials in Cairo, 
Alexandria, Jidda, Riyadh, Kuwait, 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Isfahan, Shiraz, 
Tehran, Ankara, and Istanbul. 

The 86th meeting of the Advisory 
Commission was held in Washington 
on November 4. The main items on 
the agenda were the role of sports in 
international exchange and an exam- 
ination of U.S. exchanges with the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Thomas T. Turqman, Deputy Di- 
rector of CU/PC, attended the Bian- 
nual Regional Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Chambers of Com- 
merce in Latin America November 17 
to 19 in Mexico City. Mr. Turqman 
also consulted at posts in Mexico 
City, San Salvador, Managua, Quito, 
and Caracas and met with business, 
professional associations, and man- 
agement educational groups in those 
cities. 

Mariada C. Bourgin, CU Minority 
Programs, attended a conference of 
the Research Institute on Immigration 
and Ethnic Studies November 15 to 17 
at the Smithsonian Institution in ob- 
servance of the Bicentennial. The 
conference theme was ‘‘The New 
Immigration: Implications for the 
United States and the International 
Community.”’ 

Mrs. Bourgin also participated in 
the Middle Atlantic Ethnic Studies 
conference on December 4 at West 
Chester State College in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Center, and posts in the Southwest 
Pacific and Southeast Asia. 

Mary Stuart Sierra, Academic Pro- 
gram Officer, Office of Western 
European and Canadian Programs 
(CU/WE), was in New York 
November 17 to 19 to attend meetings 
at the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 

Robert O. Jones, Director of the 
Office of International Athletic Pro- 
grams (CU/IAP), spoke on ‘‘The 
Benefits of Sports Communication as 
an Element of the Partners Program’’ 
at the Partners of the Americas Con- 
vention in New Orlearis Nov. 20. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer to Brussels to attend the North 
Atlantic Council’s Ministerial ses- 
sion, December 7-10. Also attending 
from the Bureau of European Affairs 
were Deputy Assistant Secretary 
James G. Lowenstein, NATO and 
Political-Military Affairs Office Di- 


VIENTIANE—Charge d’Affaires Thomas J. Corcoran and Public Affairs Officer Willis J. 
Sutter give a guided tour through the American pavilion at the annual That Luang Fair on 
opening day. The group is admiring John Trumbull’s painting, “Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence,” which was part of the pavilion’s exhibit, “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happinecs.” Slides and outdoor films also were featured. From right to left are Madame 
Souphanouvong, wife of the President of the Lao People’s Democratic Republic; Mr. Cor- 
coran; Maisout Saisompheng, Minister of Commerce and Chairman of the Fair Committee; 
Mr. Sutter; Singkapo Sikhot Chounlamani, Secretary of State for Public Works; Pao 


Pimachan, Mayor of Vientiane; and an unidentified member of the party. 


Paul E. Wheeler, Director of the 
Office of International Arts Affairs 
(CU/ARTS), attended the 20th annual 
conference of the Association of Col- 
lege, University and Community Arts 
Administrators in New York, De- 
cember 12-15. 

Sven Groennings, Director of the 
Office of Public Affairs (CU/P), lec- 
tured in Ontario November 16 to 18 at 
the University of Guelph, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier University and McMaster 
University. Mr. Groennings con- 
cluded a November 29 to December 7 
California lecture tour in San Fran- 
cisco with a presentation on 
‘‘Rationale and Direction for Ameri- 
can Cultural Foreign Policy’’ at the 
Commonwealth Club of California. 
He lectured at nine universities in the 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco areas, including Stanford’s 
Hoover Institution. He was inter- 
viewed by a radio station in San Di- 
ego, where he also met with newspa- 
per editors. 

George Furness, Deputy Director 
of the Office of International Visitor 
Programs (CU/IVP), in November 
visited the New York Reception Cen- 
ter and COSERV affiliates in New 
York City; Fairfield County and 
Hartford, Conn.; Burlington, Vt.; 
Concord, N.H.; Worcester and Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and Harvard and MIT. 

Mr. Furness also attended the final 
sessions and evaluation November 28 
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and 29 of the ‘‘Multi-Regional Project 
on the Environment’’ at the Continu- 
ing Education Center of Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The session was held under 
the auspices of the International En- 
vironmental Studies Program of Cook 
College. 

Linda Bauman has joined the Of- 
fice of East European Programs (CU/ 
EE), replacing Dale Lewis. 

Charles Smith, Aubrey Hooks, and 
Kathy Williams of CU/EE attended an 
all-day review of educational pro- 
grams conducted by the Institute of 
International Education (IIE) in New 
York City on November 19. Aubrey 
Hooks participated in Yale Univer- 
sity’s Polish Week November 18 in 
New Haven, Conn. 

Lottie D. Lewis, Office of Inter- 
American Programs (CU/ARA), 
spoke on the Fulbright Program at a 
conference on Latin America 
November 20 and 21 at the Albert M. 
Greenfield Conference Center, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. The 
theme was ‘‘Careers and Research 
Possibilities for the Latin 
Americanist.”’ 

Donald C. Ferguson, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of East Asian and Pacific 
Programs (CU/EA), participated in 
the Midwest Conference on Asian Af- 
fairs at the University of Minnesota, 
October 15 and 16. He later visited 
the Reception Centers in San Fran- 
cisco and Honolulu, the East-West 


rector H. Allen Holmes (EUR/RPM), 
David Anderson, Director for Central 
European Affairs (EUR/CE), Nelson 
Ledsky, Director for Southern Euro- 
pean Affairs (EUR/SE), and John J. 
Maresca (EUR/RPM). Grace Wilson 
and Paula Fannin provided secretarial 
support from EUR for the NATO 
meetings. 

Mr. Hartman also accompanied the 
Secretary to London, December 
10-12, and then visited Madrid, De- 
cember 12-14, for consultations. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary L. 
Bruce Laingen chaired an all-day 
briefing by Counselor Sonnenfeldt 
and other senior officers of the De- 
partment on December 6 in the Opera- 
tions Center Conference Room for the 
members of the visiting Spanish War 
College class. The War College class 
was visiting the United States in con- 
nection with its current study on the 
implications of possible Spanish 
membership in NATO. 

Mr. Laingen also spoke on De- 
cember 9 before a seminar on ‘‘The 
Outlook for Greek-Turkish Differ- 
ences in the Eastern Mediterranean’”’ 
arranged by the center for Mediterra- 
nean Studies at American University. 

Ambassador William R. Crawford, 
Jr., Cyprus, was in the Department 
for consultations November 15-23. 

Ambassador Rosemary L. Ginn, 
Luxembourg, was in the Department 
December 9-13 on consultations. 
During that time, she was honored 
with a certificate of appreciation from 
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the U.S. Commission for UNESCO. 

Alexander J. Davit, Consul Gen- 
eral, The Hague, was in the Depart- 
ment in early December on consulta- 
tions prior to retirement. 

Jack R. Perry, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Stockholm, consulted in the 
Department December 13-17. 

John P. Owens, Consul General, 
Goteborg, arrived in the U.S. De- 
cember | for home leave and Wash- 
ington consultations. 

Herbert Kaiser, Consul General, 
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Zagreb, departed Washington De- 
cember 11 to resume his duties after 
home leave and consultations. 

While in Brussels for the NATO 
Ministerial meetings, EUR/RPM Di- 
rector H. Allen Holmes also partici- 
pated in meetings of the Defense 
Planning Committee at NATO Head- 
quarters, December 7-8. 

On November 23, Mr. Holmes 
briefed a group of Allied officers from 
the Armed Forces Staff College. 

William T. Shinn, Jr., Deputy Di- 
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rector, EUR/RPM, was guest speaker 
at a recent Naval Aviation Executive 
Seminar on the subject of NATO and 
military interdependence. 

Following NATO Ministerial meet- 
ings, John J. Maresca, EUR/RPM, 
visited Vienna for consultations with 
the Austrian Government on CSCE 
matters. 

John A. Froebe, Jr., has joined 
EUR/RPM, and will replace Vladimir 
Lehovich who will enter German lan- 
guage training prior to his assignment 
to Bonn. 

EUR/CE Director David Anderson 
traveled to several Central European 
posts for consultations in December 
following his attendance at the NATO 
Ministerial meetings in Brussels. 

Lucien Heichler, EUR/CE Deputy 
Director, made a two-week speaking 
trip in November through the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG) under 
USIS auspices. 

Kenneth Kurze, FRG Officer in 
Charge, attended the Executive Per- 
formance Seminar at Berkeley 
Springs, West Virginia. 

Following his attendance at the 
NATO Ministerial meeting in Brus- 
sels, EUR/SE Director Nelson Ledsky 
visited Athens and Ankara for consul- 
tations. 

Norman L. Achilles, Office of 
Northern European Affairs (EUR/ 
NE), participated in the U.S.-U.K. 
Civil Aviation talks held in London 
December 6-15. 

David Swartz, Office of OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs (EUR/ 
RPE), traveled to Geneva as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
annual meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Europe’s Committee 
on the Development of Trade, which 
was held from November 29 through 
December 3. 

Robert O. Homme, EUR/RPE, vis- 
ited several European Community 
capitals, as well as Madrid and Lis- 
bon, November 15—December 3, for 
consultations with Embassy and host 
government officials concerning 
European Community developments 
and U.S./EC relations. 

Robert S. Gelbard, EUR/RPE, 
traveled to Paris in November as a 
member of the delegation to the Fi- 
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HAMBURG—The U.S. Consulate General had its own traditional Christmas tree-lighting 
ceremony when Hamburg Senator William Nolling lit the 35-foot tree. As a Bicentennial 
gesture, German soldiers from Hamburg’s 6th Engineers Battalion transported the tree 
from the forest and erected it on the balcony with the aid of a crane. Members of the 
Consulate and the Bundeswehr decorated it with 400 colored lights. And Consul General 
Charles A. Kiselyak, who thanked everyone involved with getting and setting up the 
international tree, invited all into the Consulate for a holiday drink. 
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nancial Affairs Commission of the 
Conference of International Economic 
Cooperation (CIEC) and the OECD’s 
Temporary Working Party of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee. 

Karl K. Jonietz, Office of Canadian 
Affairs, traveled to Eastport, Maine, 
to testify at hearings December 2-4 
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on oil refinery development in that 
area. 

Carl Schmidt, Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE), and Economic Officer 
Sam Fromowitz (EUR/EE) attended 
the Third Briefing Session of the 
U.S.-Yugoslav Economic Council in 
New York City December 7. 

Thomas Gerth, Hungarian Desk 
Officer, EUR/EE, visited Budapest 
and Sofia December 1-11 for negotia- 
tions on cultural and scientific ex- 
change programs. 

M. James Wilkinson, Deputy Di- 
rector for Soviet Exchanges (EUR/ 
SOV), was in Moscow for cultural 
talks for one week during the month 
of November. 

Dale R. Herspring, EUR/SOV, at- 
tended a round-table discussion on 
Eastern Europe sponsored by the Of- 
fice of External Research (INR) and 
the Columbia University Research In- 
stitute on International Change. Mr. 
Herspring also lectured at the Naval 
Academy on November 12 and at 
George Washington University on 
November 16 regarding the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 

Ellen Morrissey has joined the 
Soviet Exchange’s (EUR/SOV) staff 
as a secretary. 

Before departing for Valletta, L. 
Bruce Laingen, Ambassador- 
designate to Malta, visited New York 
in December for consultations under 
the auspices of the Business Council 
for International Understanding with 
financial and business organizations 
interested in Malta. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Cynthia S. Mallon has been as- 
signed to the Institute’s General 
Services Office. Ms. Mallon was 
previously assigned to the Overseas 
Schools Staff. 

Nadine Jones has been reassigned 
within the Institute to the School of 
Professional Studies, Economic and 
Commercial Training, from the In- 
ternational Narcotics Control Inter- 
agency Training Program. 

Dorothy J. Rauscher, Scientific 
Linguist in the School of Language 
Studies, recently retired with over 
30 years of government service. 
During her State Department career 
Miss Rauscher served as Regional 
Language Supervisor in Rio de 
Janeiro. and most recently, as Head 
of the Research and Testing Unit 
and Head of the Portuguese Lan- 
guage Section at FSI Washington. 
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Hwa-Won Kim Chung has been 
appointed as a Korean Language and 
Culture Instructor in the School of 
Language Studies. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 


Ambassador (Ret.) C. Robert 
Moore, Senior Inspector Terrell E. 
Arnold, and Inspector Patrick E. 
FitzGerald, together with Paul E. 
Pauly, Maurice A. Kogon, and Robert 
A. Taft of the Department of Com- 
merce, have finished a joint evalua- 
tion of the State/Commerce system 
for the delivery of commercial serv- 
ices to U.S. business. The team was 


ee 


assisted by Gordon B. Thomas, Direc- 
tor of the Commerce Department’s 
District Office in Cincinnati. 

Deputy Inspector General Robert 
L. Yost consulted during November 
with inspection teams and Mission 
management in Jidda, Rome, USEC 
and USNATO Brussels and Embassy 
and USOECD Paris on continuing is- 
sues arising out of recent and current 
inspections. 

A team consisting of Senior Inspec- 
tor David R. Thomson and Inspectors 
Lawrence A. Fowler, Alfred L. Garri- 
son and George M. Lowe has 
evaluated the operations of the Pouch 
and Courier Division of the Office of 
Communications, following up a re- 
cent inspection of other areas of OC. 
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THESSALONIKI—Governor Michael Dukakis of Massachusetts and Mrs. Dukakis are 
greeted at the U.S.A. Pavilion during their recent visit to the 41st Thessaloniki International 
Fair by Consul Thomas M. Coony, right. In the foreground are Mr. Coony’s two sons, 
Jonathan and Thomas, who joined the group for a tour of the pavilion. 
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Intelligence and Research 

Frederick Monroe, Office of the 
Geographer (RGE), met with sci- 
entists at the State University of New 
York at Albany concerning Continen- 
tal Shelf resource problems on 
November 19. 

Robert W. Smith, RGE, partici- 
pated in fisheries negotiations, 
November 23-26, between Mexican 
and U.S. officials in Mexico City. 

J. Millard Burr visited National 
Marine Fisheries Service (NOAA) of- 
fices in Seattle and Miami regarding 
U.S. fisheries problems, December 
6-10. 

Patricia G. Barnett, Chief of the 
Southeast Asia and Pacific Division 
of the Office of Research and Analy- 
sis for East Asia and Pacific (REA), 
consulted with embassy and local of- 
ficials in Thailand, Laos, Malaysia, 
and Indonesia, November 4- 
December |. While in Malaysia, 
November 15-18, she was an ob- 
server at the Williamsburg VI Con- 
ference at Penang on ‘‘Interdepend- 
ence and Self-Reliance Among the 
Countries of the Pacific Region.”’ 

Jon A. Wiant, REA, attended a 
colloquium on Burma, November 
11-13, in Granville, Ohio. 

Robert F. Dorr, REA, spoke on 
North Korea to the John F. Kennedy 
Center for Military Assistance at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., November 15. 

Stanley S. Bedlington, REA, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Associa- 
tion in Washington, D.C. He also 
participated in the annual meeting of 
the Borneo Research Council, of 
which he is a Founding Fellow, 
November 18-21, and lectured at FSI 
on ‘‘Ethnicity in Southeast Asia’’ on 
December 1. 

Edward A. Olsen, REA, attended a 
Sino-Soviet Institute seminar on 
‘*U.S.-Japan Security,’’ November 
29, at the George Washington Uni- 
versity. Prof. J. Morley of Columbia 
University was a guest speaker at the 
seminar. 

Merrill J. Kahn, REA, attended an 
Indonesian-American Society discus- 
sion of ‘‘The Indonesian Economy”’ 


at American University on December 
> 


“William F. Rope, Chief of the 
Northeast Asia Division, and Roger 
G. Swenson of REA, attended a 


**Face-to-Face’’ luncheon at which 
Prof. Victor Li of Stanford Univer- 
sity lectured on ‘‘The Legal Implica- 
tions of U.S. Policy Toward 
Taiwan,’’ December 6. 
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David H. Vance, Office of Eco- 
nomic Research and Analysis (REC), 
attended the first session of a confer- 
ence on ‘‘Energy and the Middle 
East,’’ at the School of Advanced 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 
November 30. 

Christine Monroe, REC, partici- 
pated in a conference on ‘‘Middle 
Eastern Economics’’ sponsored by 
Johns Hopkins University in Wash- 
ington on November 30. She also at- 
tended a conference on Egypt which 
was sponsored jointly by the External 
Research Office of INR and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia, December 3-4. 

Lawrence Witt, REC, lectured at 


Purdue University on ‘Aspects of 


U.S. Foreign Economic Policy’’ on 
December 2. 

Martin Kohn, REC, attended a 
conference on ‘‘Energy in the Soviet 
Union’’ sponsored by Harvard and 
Columbia Universities and the 
Bureau of East-West Trade of the 
Department of Commerce held in 
Cambridge, Mass., December 6. 

Lydia Giffler, REC, attended the 
Third International Population Con- 
ference convened by the World Popu- 
lation Society, December 5-7, and 
the first AID World Conference of 
Population Officers, December 7—10, 
in the Department. 

Peter Tarnoff, Director of the Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe (RWE), chaired the 
opening session of the conference on 
‘*Christian Democracy in Western 
Europe,’’ sponsored by the Office of 
External Research in Annapolis, 
November 16-18. Philip J. Wolfson, 
Harry L. Coburn, George T. Demp- 
sey, Harry E. Cole, and Timothy P. 
Hauser, of RWE, also attended the 
conference. 

James F. Collins, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe (RSE), attended 
the conference on ‘*‘U.S.-Egyptian 
Relations.”’ 

Donald Graves, RSE, attended the 
National Science Foundation/George 
Washington University sponsored 
workshop on ‘‘Soviet Science’’ at 
Airlie House, November 18-19. 

Eric Willenz, RSE, addressed the 
Sino-Soviet Institute Colloquium at 
the George Washington University on 
‘“‘Is the Communist Movement Fac- 
ing a Split?’’ on November 23. 

John Parker, RSE, attended a con- 
ference on ‘‘The Future of Soviet 
Agriculture’ at the Kennan Institute 
for Advanced Russian Studies on 
November 16. 


Philip H. Stoddard, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
the Near East and South Asia (RNA), 
and David C. Newton, Chief of the 
Near East Division of RNA, attended 
the conference on Egypt in Philadel- 
phia. 

George S. Harris, Special Assist- 
ant, RNA, addressed the Detroit 
Committee on Foreign Relations at a 
dinner meeting on ‘‘The Cyprus Situ- 
ation’’ in Detroit on November 23. 

David E. Long, RNA, lectured on 
‘*The Arab-Israeli Situation’’ at uni- 
versities in the San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and San Diego areas, 
November 11-18. 

James E. Buchanan, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American 
Republics (RAR), addressed the 
Latin America studies group at FSI 
on ‘‘The Colonial Heritage of 
Spanish America,’’ November 30. 

Janice J. Lyon, RAR, addressed 
the Latin America Area studies group 
at FSI on ‘‘Economic Trends and 
Long Term Economic Problems in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean’’ on 
December 1. 

Daniel Fendrick, Office of Exter- 
nal Research (XR), attended the con- 
ference on Egypt, in Philadelphia. 

Abraham Brumberg met with scho- 
lars in New York and New Haven, 
November 10-11. He also met with 
officials at Harvard’s Russian Re- 
search Center in Cambridge, Mass., 
December 1. 

Pio D. Uliassi, Peggy Sapp, and 
Dorothy Campbell, of XR, attended 
a conference on ‘Christian Democ- 
racy in Western Europe’’ in An- 
napolis, November 16-18. 

Ms. Sapp also attended the Airlie 
House Conference on South Asia 
November 12-13 in Warrenton, Va. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Janet L. Crist, RAR; 
Guido C. Fenzi, REC; Mary C. 
Shoemaker, CIS: Edward H. 
Springer, REC. 


Inter-American Affairs 

Assistant Secretary Harry W. 
Shlaudeman traveled to New Orleans 
November 4—5 to chair the ARA Re- 
gional Seminar on U.S.-Latin Ameri- 
can Relations. 

On November 17, Mr. Shlaudeman 
addressed the luncheon meeting at the 
annual convention of the Association 
of American Chambers of Commerce 
in Latin America. 

Mr. Shlaudeman attended the inau- 
gural ceremonies of President Jose 
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Lopez Portillo in Mexico City, 
November 28 to December 3. 

As an official representative of the 
President on December 6, Mr. 
Shlaudeman attended the luncheon 
meeting of the Council of Americas 
in New York. The Council presented 
him with a certificate of recognition 
for outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of understanding and 
good will between the peoples of the 
Americas. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam Luers participated as Chairper- 
son and panelist at a conference on 


December 2-3 at the University of 


Arizona, at Tucson, on U.S.-Mexican 
relations. 

Mr. Luers briefed the Non- 
Governmental Organizations on U.S. 
Policy Towards Latin America on De- 
cember 7 and on December 9-10 at- 
tended a narcotics conference in 
Guatemala. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
W. Bray III was in Argentina from 
December 3-13 for consultation and 
orientation. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joseph 
Grunwald chaired a seminar on the 
Financing of Education in Latin 
America on November 15 at the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

On November 17, Mr. Grunwald 
was key speaker on *‘Business Pros- 
pects in Latin America’’ at the Execu- 
tive Diplomat Seminar before senior 
executives of international U.S. en- 
terprises. 


Robert S. Gershenson, Bureau 
Executive Director, recently visited 
Venezuela, Guatemala, and Mexico 
to review post administration. He also 
attended the annual Consular Confer- 
ence in Mexico City. 

George J. Krieger, Deputy Execu- 
tive Director, visited Buenos Aires to 
discuss consular staffing. He later at- 
tended a meeting in Easton, Mary- 
land, to discuss communications and 
security matters. 

Jose Cao-Garcia, ARA/MGT/FM, 
attended a meeting in Nassau to re- 
view a new system for expediting 
voucher payments. 

Clark Allard, ARA/MGT, visited 
several posts in Brazil for consulta- 
tion on post management matters. 
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BUENOS AIRES—Rita Hayworth, who was 
here for a television appearance, was the 
guest of honor at a reception given by Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Robert C. Hill. Pictured 
are Miss Hayworth and Mrs. Hill in the up- 
stairs hall of the Residence. 


GRANADA, NICARAGUA—This city, one of the Hemisphere’s oldest, recently concluded 
a Sister City affiliation with Tampa, Florida. Pictured following the ceremony are, left to 


right, James R. Turner, Chairman of the Tampa Sister City Committee; Ambassador to 
Nicaragua James D. Theberge; and Lucius M. Dyal, Jr., Chairman, Tampa World Trade 


Council. 
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John T. Dreyfuss, Director, Office 
of Mexican Affairs, attended a semi- 
nar on Mexico at Arizona University 
in Tucson on December 2-3 and the 
Principal Officers Conference in 
Mexico City, December 6-10. Frank 
Tumminia, Country Officer for 
Trinidad and Tobago and Guyana, 
recently visited Trinidad, Barbados, 
Dominican Republic and Haiti for 
consultations. 

David Pierce, currently serving in 
the Office of Caribbean Affairs and a 
former Vice Consul in Belize, was 
back in Belize during December 
13-17 on TDY. 

On December 13-14 Premier Bird 
of Antigua was in Washington to dis- 
cuss U.S. military facilities. Country 
Director Ted Heavner and G. Palaz- 
zolo attended discussions as U.S. rep- 
resentatives. 

James D. Theberge, Ambassador to 
Nicaragua, was recently in the De- 
partment on consultation. While in 
Washington he met with executives 
of other agencies and with several of 
the major international lending in- 
stitutions which serve Central 
America. 

Ambassadors Robert C. Hill from 
Argentina and George W. Landau 
from Paraguay were recently in the 
Department for consultation. 

Richard Graham has joined ARA/ 
ECA as Paraguay-Uruguay desk offi- 
cer, replacing Rea Brazeal who will 
be attending an economic course at 
FSI. 

Chuck Harris has departed ECA for 
his new assignment in Vienna. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


10 Assistant Secretary Samuel W. 
Lewis addressed the Mid-Atlantic 
Club of New York Luncheon Group 
on December 2. Mr. Lewis also 
spoke to the Nieman Fellows at the 
Nieman Foundation for Journalism at 
Harvard University on December 15. 

Mr. Lewis and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Donald R. Toussaint joined 
the staffs of IO/UNESCO and 
IO/UCS in attending the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO’s 
annual meeting in Warrenton, Va. 
Mr. Lewis was the keynote speaker 
at a meeting attended by educational, 
scientific and cultural leaders from 
all sections of the United States. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John 
A. Baker attended the annual Wash- 
ington, D.C., Community Human 
Rights Day luncheon on December 
10. Mr. Baker read the U.S. Presi- 
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dential Proclamation on Human 
Rights Day at the luncheon, which 
was co-sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Association and many local or- 
ganizations. 

Parker D. Wyman, Director of the 
Office of International Economic Pol- 
icy, participated in the 11th annual 
model UN session, which was held at 
the University of Central Arkansas, 
December 3-4. Mr. Wyman ad- 
dressed 450 college and high school 
students in the model session on 
‘‘The Significance of the North/ 
South Dialogue.”’ 

Larry Grossman of the Office of 
International Conferences (10/OIC) 
attended the Ninth Special Meeting 
of the International Commission for 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
(ICNAF), held in Tenerife, Canary 
Islands, November 30—December 9, 

Ann Vihel attended the 19th Gen- 
eral Conference on UNESCO in 
Nairobi from October 26 to 
November 30. 

John Garner attended the 58th 
NATO Ministerial Meeting in Brus- 
sels, December 9-10. 

Kay Odell attended the Sixty- 
Second Session (Maritime) of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference (ILO) 
in Geneva from October 13 to Oc- 
tober 29. She also attended the Inter- 
national Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Liability for Maritime Claims, 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization (IMCO), held in 
London November 1-19. 

Julius Walker attended the UN- 
CTAD Meeting on Commodities at 
Geneva. He also visited delegations 
supported by OIC in Paris, Vienna 
and Rome. 

Walker A. Diamanti, Agency Di- 
rector for Transportation and Com- 
munications, IO/TRC, was the U.S. 
Representative to the Third Session 
of the Executive Council of the 
World Tourism Organization which 
met in Tunis November 22-26. En 
route back to the Department, Mr. 
Diamanti also held talks with the Di- 
rector of the International Telecom- 
munications Union in Geneva, the 
Universal Postal Union in Bern, and 
the Bureau of International Exposi- 
tions in Paris. 

Paul J. Byrnes, Agency Director 
for Agriculture, IO/AGR, served as 
an Alternate to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture John A. Knebel, who repre- 
sented the United States at the 70th 
Session of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) Council in Rome 
from November 29 to December 9. 

Francis J. Donnelly, Deputy 
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Executive Director, 10, accompanied 
Senator William V. Roth, Jr. (R.- 
Del.), of the Senate Government Op- 
erations Committee, to the USUN in 
New York on December 13 and 14. 
Consultations were held with offi- 
cials of USUN and UN concerning 
the committee’s study of interna- 
tional organizations. 

Dan W. Figgins, Jr., of the Office 
of Development and Humanitarian 
Programs, served as the resource per- 
son on the subject of *‘UN Involve- 
ment with Transnational Corpora- 
tions’’ at the YMCA Fourth Annual 
Mid-Atlantic Model United Nations, 
which was held at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., on 
November 11. 

Dr. Figgins addressed 275 students 
at Warren County High School, Front 
Royal, Va., in U.S. Government, 
Language Arts, Family Living, and 
Speech and Drama classes. Among 
the subjects which he discussed were 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
alternate fiscal and monetary 
policies, and analogies between 
decision-making in families and gov- 
ernments. 

Dr. Figgins also was the banquet 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Phi Sigma Pi honor fraternity. His 
subject was ‘‘The New Style of Mul- 
tilateral Gamesmanship.”’ 

Chester E. Norris, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Development and Hu- 
manitarian Programs, was the guest 
speaker at a luncheon on Capitol Hill 
hosted by the United Nations Associ- 
ation on December 17. His subject 
was ‘‘U.S. Participation in the 
United Nations Development Pro- 
gram.”’ 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Harry M. Phelan, Minister Coun- 
selor for Textiles at the U.S. Mission, 


Geneva, took part in meetings of the 
GATT Textile Committee November 
30 to December 10, where renewal of 
multifiber textile arrangements was 
considered. The Committee will meet 
again in February. 

Political Counselor Carl Grip was 
in New York during December as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
UNGA, where he participated in the 
work of Committee 5. 

Members of the Geneva Mission 
briefed a group of journalists accre- 
dited to the European Community in 
Brussels on December 2 and 3. The 
visit was organized by USIS/USEC 
Brussels. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Detlev F. Vagts, Counsellor on In- 
ternational Law, participated in a con- 
ference on U.S.-Mexican Relations 
Toward 1980 in Tucson, Ariz., on 
December 2. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Special Functional 
Problems, participated in the ARA 
Narcotics Coordinators’ Conference 
held in Guatemala from December 7 
through 10. He returned via Mexico 
City where he reviewed the FY-78 
narcotics program with Mexican offi- 
cials. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for European Affairs, trav- 
eled to Brussels to participate in the 
U.S./EC consultations on a Govern- 
ing International Fisheries Agreement 
December 13-15. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for United Nations Affairs, 
served as U.S. representative to the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development, Preparatory Commis- 
sion, meeting held in Rome from De- 
cember 13-16. 

Robert E. Dalton, Assistant Legal 


TUNIS—Agency Director for Transportation and Communications Walter A. Diamanti, !O/ 
TRC, left, and Deputy Assistant Secretary for Tourism David Parker, U.S. Travel Service, 
represented the United States at the Third Session of the Executive Council of the World 
Tourism Organization, which met here November 22-26. 
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Adviser for Security and Consular Af- 
fairs, attended an Immigration and 
Naturalization Institute course in New 
York December 9 and 10. 

Charles Runyon III, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Human Rights, was 
a participant in the Human Rights 
Conference held in Cambridge on 
November 19. 

Arthur W. Rovine, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, gave an 
address on Treaties and Executive 
Agreements at the National War Col- 
lege on November 30. 

Phillip R. Trimble, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Economic and Business 
Affairs, accompanied Secretary of 
Commerce Elliott Richardson on his 
trip to Romania, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia from November 19 to 30. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, and Terry L. Leit- 
zell, an Attorney Adviser in the of- 
fice, were members of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Group of 5 Law of the 
Sea talks held in Paris from December 
5 through 10 and in Brussels De- 
cember 10 and 11. Mr. Leitzeil re- 
turned to Paris as a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the OECD Envi- 
ronment Committee Meeting held 
from December 12 through 15. 

Ronald J. Bettauer, Deputy Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Oceans, Envi- 
ronment and Scientific Affairs, trav- 
eled to Bonn to participate in consul- 
tations on laws of war in early De- 
cember. 

Stuart E. Benson, Attorney 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs, was an adviser to 
the UNCTAD Third Meeting of the 
Ad Hoc Group of Experts on Restric- 
tive Business Practices held in 
Geneva from November 29 to De- 
cember 10. He returned via Paris 
where he was an adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to the OECD Committee 
on Restrictive Business Practice 
Meeting, December 13-16. 

Geraldine Chester and Michael 
Kozak, Attorney Advisers, partici- 
pated in Panama Canal Treaty Negoti- 
ations in Panama, December 13-17. 

Mary Elizabeth Hoinkes, Attorney 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Oceans, Environ- 
ment and Scientific Affairs, was an 
Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
9th Special Meeting of ICNAF held in 
Tenerife, Canary Islands, from 
November 30 to December 10. 

Margery M. Procter, secretary in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Oceans, Environment and 
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Scientific Affairs, and Lucie E. 
Raymond, Secretary to Deputy Legal 
Adviser George H. Aldrich, retired in 
December. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Dennis Kux, Director, NEA/INS, 
spoke at the South Asia Center of the 
University of California at Berkeley 
and met with journalists and busi- 
nessmen in San Francisco during a 
trip to the area November 8-10. 

Albert A. Thibault, Country Offi- 
cer for Sri Lanka, NEA/INS, spoke 
before the Asia Society in New York 
on November 17 and met with faculty 
and students at Columbia University, 
as well as with trade groups and firms 
with an interest in Sri Lanka. 

Theodore Wilkinson, Country 
Officer for Tunisia, NEA/AFN, made 
an orientation trip to the four AFN 
countries, November 22—December 
10. 

Russell O. Prickett, Senior Energy 
and Economic Adviser, NEA/RA, 
spent two days in November in New 
York at the National Foreign Trade 
Convention counseling American 
businessmen on Overseas business 
Opportunities. Subsequently, Mr. 
Prickett spent two days on the campus 
of Pace University conducting lec- 
tures, seminars, and rap sessions on 
international economic problems in- 
cluding energy, oil, and economic 
development. 

In early November, Arthur R. Day, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, and Mr. 
Prickett met in Tokyo with Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs officials 


iy a : 
TEL AVIV—Deputy Chief of Mission Thomas J. Dun 
welcomes a distinguished visitor, Dr. Virginia Trotter, H 
tion, to Embassy Tel Aviv. Also shown is Cultural Affairs Officer Anton Kasanof. 


for consultations on the Middle East. 

Ambassador Richard B. Parker, 
Algiers; Henry A. Byroade, Ambas- 
sador to Pakistan; William B. Saxbe, 
Ambassador to India; and Frank E. 
Maestrone, Ambassador to Kuwait, 
consulted in the Bureau recently. 

Personnel from the field consulting 
in NEA included: Lorraine J. 
Johnson, Comm. Supt. Officer, from 
Tehran assigned to Athens; Mary O. 
O’Neill, secretary, assigned to 
USINT Baghdad; Joseph E. Zeman, 
CRO, from Brussels assigned to 
Dacca; Ellen Cronin, secretary, from 
Istanbul assigned to Karachi; Roberta 
Florkey, secretary, from Peking as- 
signed to New Delhi; Glenn T. Jones, 
Comm. Supt. Officer, from Vienna 
assigned to Tehran; and John B. 
Beck, B&F Officer from Muscat as- 
signed to Dusseldorf. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


C. William Kontos, Director of the 
Sinai Support Mission, spoke on the 
U.S. peacekeeping role in the Sinai at 
Harvard University’s Center for In- 
ternational Affairs’ Middle East 
Seminar on November 24. He also led 
a discussion on ‘*The Sinai Support 
Mission: Its Significance’ in 
Peacekeeping’’ at the Middle East In- 
stitute of Columbia University on De- 
cember |. Participants included 
foreign affairs graduate students from 
the Middle East and the faculty of the 
Research Institute on War and Peace 
Studies at Columbia. 

J. Thomas McAndrew, Executive 
Assistant, visited the Sinai, Egypt and 
Israel from November 28 to De- 
cember 12. 


nigan, then Charge d’Affaires, a.i., 
Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
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FISHERIES NEGOTIATIONS—OES Assistant Secretary Frederick Irving opens fisheries 
negotiations at the Department with representatives of the Republic of Korea on December 


eo. 


8. On Ambassador Irving's left is Lorry Nakatsu, Director of the Office of Fisheries Affairs. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Frederick Irv- 
ing spoke on ‘‘U.S. Nuclear Cooper- 
ation Policies’’ before a joint confer- 
ence of the Atomic Industrial Forum 
and the American Nuclear Society at 
the Shoreham-Americana Hotel in 
Washington on November 15. Am- 
bassador Irving’s speech, delivered 
before an audience of approximately 
1,000, discussed the President’s re- 
vised nuclear energy policy which 
was announced on October 28. The 
audience included leading representa- 
tives of the international nuclear 
energy industry. 

Ambassador Irving served as U.S. 
Chairman of the Fifth Meeting of the 
Technology Research and Develop- 
ment Joint Working Group of the 
U.S.-Egypt Joint Commission on 
November 18 and 19. Dr. Hassan M. 
Ismail, Rector Emeritus of Cairo 
University, led the Egyptian delega- 
tion. The Joint Working Group re- 
viewed existing programs, and pro- 
vided for expanded cooperation in 
fields of mutual benefit. 

An Agreement on Cooperation in 
Science and Technology between the 
U.S. and the Republic of Korea was 
signed in Seoul on November 22. 
The agreement is the outgrowth of 
discussions, held in June in Washing- 
ton, between Ambassador Irving and 
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ROK Minister of Science and Tech- 
nology Choi. 
Ambassador 


Marshall Green, 


Coordinator of Population Affairs 
(OES/CP), spoke on population mat- 


ters at the CIA Advanced Intelligence 
Seminar on December 6 and attended 
sessions at the Third International 
Population Conference, sponsored by 
the World Population Society, on 
December 6-7. 

On December 7, Ambassador 
Green made the opening remarks at 
the first AID World Population Offi- 
cers Conference, held for AID mis- 
sion officers from around the world. 
He also hosted a reception in the 
Thomas Jefferson Room on De- 
cember 9 for population officers at- 
tending the Conference. Charles W. 
Robinson, the Acting Secretary, and 
Daniel Parker, AID Administrator, 
greeted the officers. 

Ambassador Green spoke to the 
Civitas Club of Brooklyn on ‘‘Dip- 
lomatic Lessons Learned the Hard 
Way’’ on December 8. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Rozanne L. Ridgway, Office of 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs (OES/ 
OFA), accompanied by Lorry 
Nakatsu, Director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA/FA) and 
Carl Price, OES/OFA/FA, partici- 
pated in the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational North Pacific Fisheries 
Commission in Tokyo, November 
1-5. They remained in Tokyo to con- 
tinue, on November 5-12, negotia- 


tions previously initiated with the 
Japanese on a governing international 
fishery agreement. 

Ambassador Ridgway and Kay 
Clark-Bourne, OES/OFA/FA, par- 
ticipated in discussions with the 
Canadians in Ottawa, November 
19-21, in an effort to find a basis for 
forthcoming fisheries negotiations. 

On November 30, Ambassador 
Ridgway, accompaned by Larry 
Snead, Nick Schowengerdt and Mary 
Ann Collison, departed for Tenerife 
for a special meeting of the Interna- 
tional Commission for North Atlantic 
Fisheries. 

Mr. Snead was in Madrid from 
November 3-5 to participate in 
negotiations with the Spanish for a 
governing international fishery 
agreement. He proceeded to Brussels 
for similar negotiations with the 
EEC, held November 8-10. 

Herbert Spielman, Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs (OES/ENP/EN), 
participated in the meeting of the 
Great Lakes Basin Commission in 
Duluth, November 16-17. He also 
took part in the second Canada- 
United States University Seminar on 
Improving the Management of the 
Great Lakes, which took place in 
London, Ontario, November 21-23. 

From November 28—December 1, 
Cameron Sanders and Molly Kux of 
OES/ENP/EN represented the De- 
partment at the Fourth International 
Congress of the World Wildlife Fund 
(WWF) in San Francisco. The meet- 
ing launched a two-year, $10 mil- 
lion, WWF-International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature and Natu- 
ral Resources program aimed at con- 
servation of marine species and their 
habitat. 

Oswald Ganley, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Advanced and Applied 
Technology Affairs (OES/APT), 
chaired the panel session on Science 
and Technology Cooperation at the 
NSF-sponsored Workshop on Soviet 
Science and Technology, held at Air- 
lie House in Virginia Nov. 18-21. 

William A. Root, Director, Office 
of Soviet and Eastern European Sci- 
ence and Technology Affairs (OES/ 
APT/SEP), also participated in the 
NSF Workshop. 

Robert G. Morris, formerly Act- 
ing Director for the Office of Tech- 
nology Policy and Space Affairs 
(OES/APT/SA), has been named to 
succeed William Root as Director of 
OES/APT/SEP. Mr. Root has trans- 
ferred to the Economic Bureau as Di- 
rector of the Office of East-West 
Trade (EB/ITP/EWT). 
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Ambassador Robert C. Brewster, 
formerly of D/LOS, has joined OES 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Special Activities. 

Helen H. Brown, also of D/LOS, 
is now in OES as a Secretary Stenog- 
rapher. 


Personnel 


Director General Carol C. Laise 
and Terry Healy, of the Office of Pro- 
gram Coordination (DG/PC), traveled 
to Cacapon State Park, Berkeley 
Springs, W.Va., December 3-4 to 
meet with Deputy Examiners of the 
Board of Examiners of the Foreign 
Service. The Examiners were attend- 
ing BEX’s annual training seminar 
week there. 

Eight temporary duty examiners 
will join the Board of Examiners as 
Deputy Examiners for the FSO oral 
examination cycle, January through 
June. Already assigned to BEX as 
TDY’s are Roy Carlson, Winifred 
Hall, and Philip Wilcox, Jr. 

Richard Searing will join BEX as 
James Leader’s replacement. Mr. 
Searing is currently assigned to the 
Department, and Mr. Leader is now 
attending Spanish language classes at 
FSI in preparation for his assignment 
to Caracas. 

Allan Silberman, Employee- 
Management Relations Officer in the 
Office of Employee-Management Re- 
lations, spoke on_ employee- 
management relations to the Junior 
Officer class at the Foreign Service 
Institute on November 19. 

Selena Shelby, a new recruit to 
Government service, recently joined 
the Office of Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments 
(PER/FCA) as a secretary. 

Dennis Papendick, Administrative 
Branch of PER/FCA, has departed for 
a Department of Commerce exchange 
position in Los Angeles. He will be 
replaced by Mary Ryan, who has been 
with the Office of the Executive Di- 
rector, Bureau of African Affairs. 

Angela White, of the Control and 
Coding Branch, Office of Manage- 
ment, will replace Ronald Williams as 
Technician in the European Assign- 
ments Branch (FCA/EUR). 

Geraldine White, former Personnel 
Officer in FCA/EUR, has been trans- 
ferred to Bonn. She has been replaced 
by George Haas, who recently re- 
turned from Freetown 

Gertrude L. Wieckoski has been 
named Chief of the Retirement Divi- 
sion, replacing Kathryn Mallow, who 
has retired. Miss Wieckoski was for- 
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merly a Personnel Officer in the Of- 
fice of Civil Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments (PER/CCA). 

Gary Garczynski has joined the Of- 
fice of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment (REE/EMP) as a Re- 
cruiting Officer. He previously served 
in the Passport Office (PPT) as a 
Passport Examiner. 

REE/EMP Recruiting Officer 
Thomas McCloskey recently con- 
ducted a recruiting trip to Los Angeles 
and Chicago to staff the Passport 
Agencies in these cities with tempor- 
ary personnel. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Four groups of foreign military of- 
ficers recently visited the Depart- 
ment. 

The first group—35 officers from 
the Armed Forces Staff College— 
attended briefings by PM Director 
George S. Vest, Lyall Breckon, of 
the Office of Disarmament and Arms 
Control (PM/DCA), John Scott, Of- 
fice of International Security Opera- 
tions (PM/ISO), and Allen Holmes, 
Bureau of European Affairs, on 
November 23. 

On December 1, 35 officers from 
the Naval Command College were 
briefed by Mr. Vest, Gerald 
Goldman, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, and rep- 
resentatives of the regional bureaus. 

John Leonard, Office of Interna- 
tional Security Policy (PM/ISP), and 
representatives of the regional 
bureaus spoke to a group of 76 offi- 
cers on December 9. And, on De- 
cember 13, 31 officers from the Air 
Command and Staff College attended 
briefings by Mr. Vest, Charles 
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CITED—Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs Virginia Allan, left, presents 
a Certificate of Appreciation to Dorothy 
Vale Kissinger, President of Soroptimist 
International. The organization was host 
for the recent 17th annual Service Club 
Leaders Conference in Philadelphia. 


Flowerree (PM/ISP), and representa- 
tives of the regional bureaus. 

Leslie H. Brown, Director PM/ 
ISP, served as Chairman at the Stu- 
dent Conference on U.S. Affairs at 
the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, November 
17-19. 

Desaix Anderson, PM/ISP, at- 
tended the Conference of National 
Armaments Directors (CNAD), held 
in Brussels October 26-28, as the 
first State Department observer. Sub- 
sequently, he undertook consulta- 
tions on NATO standardization/inter- 
operability issues in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the United 
Kingdom. 

George Churchill, Director, PM/ 
ISO, on December 8 addressed the 
10th International Affairs Sym- 
posium, held by the U.S. Army Insti- 
tute for Military Assistance at Ft. 
Bragg, N.C. 

Edward Ifft, Deputy Director of 
PM/DCA for nuclear issues, attended 
the recent Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sions Technical Committee meeting 
at the IAEA Headquarters in Vienna. 

Boris Klosson, Mark Ramee, and 
Cherry McDuffie returned from the 
SALT negotiations in Geneva. 


Public Affairs 


Michael O’Brien and Allene Smith 
of PA’s Speaker’s Division traveled 
to Williamsburg, Virginia, to coordi- 
nate arrangements for Secretary Kis- 
singer’s appearance before the North 
Atlantic Assembly on November 16. 

Arrangements for the Secretary to 
attend a luncheon sponsored by The 
Conference Board in New York City 
on November 18 were coordinated by 
Elizabeth Bollmann and Joyce Yutzey 
of PA/PP/S. 

Part IV of PA’s film series, *‘The 
Road to Interdependence,’’ was 
awarded a silver medal at the New 
York International Film Festival. 

In November, PA’s Historical Of- 
fice released three volumes of 
Foreign Relations of the United 
States (Near East, 1948; national se- 
curity affairs and foreign economic 
policy, 1949; United Nations and 
Western Hemisphere, 1950). 

Historian David F. Trask took part 
in a meeting at the University of 
Arizona on U.S.-Mexican relations. 
Stanley Shaloff, also of PA/HO, at- 
tended sessions in Boston of the Af- 
rican Studies Association. 

PA/HO has brought up to date its 
publication, Public Availability of 
Diplomatic Archives, by Arthur G. 
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BANGKOK—Participants in the East Asian and Pacific Affairs Consular Conference, held here Oct. 26-29, take time out for a group photo. 
Shown, left to right, front row: William Morgan, SCA/VO; Lois Day, Manila; William Duggan, SCA/PPT; Wendy Chamberlain, Vientiane; 
Sam Feldman, INS, Hong Kong; Andrew Antippas, Bangkok; Inspector General Robert Sayre; SCA Administrator Leonard F. Walen- 
tynowicz. Second row: James Kiley, SCA/SCS; Martha Sardinas, Suva; Charles Kennedy, Seoul; Alice Seckel, Canberra; Alfred Harding, 
Jakarta; John Parker, Rangoon. Third row: John Pruden, O/FADRC; Joseph Fagan, Melbourne; E. Lewis Crasson, Tokyo; Robert 
Stebbins, Kuala Lumpur; Patricia Langlord, Osaka-Kobe; Ralph Jones, Sydney; E. Mason Hendrickson, Udorn; Charles Anderson, Hong 
Kong; John Dewitt, SCA; C. Thomas Mayfield, Perth. Fourth row: David Pabst, Fukuoka; Robert Craven, Auckland; Robert Sherwood, 
Chiang Mai; Jerome Ogden, Peking (behind Mr. Sherwood); Robert Peterson, Singapore; Dean Welty, Naha (behind Mr. Peterson); 


Richard Dunbar, Brisbane; Thomas Wilson, Taipei (behind Mr. Dunbar); and Joseph Moyle (behind Mr. Dewitt). 


Kogan. It provides information on ar- 
chival practices regarding unpub- 
lished diplomatic records of over 100 
governments. 

Two Scholar-Diplomat Seminars 
were held in the Department recently. 
Scholars interested in population mat- 
ters met with Ambassador Marshall 
Green, Coordinator for Population 
Affairs, and other officers in Popula- 
tion Affairs, AID, S/P, HEW, Com- 
merce and NIH, during the week of 
October 18-22. A seminar was held 
on East Asian affairs, November 
29-December 3. Ambassador Arthur 
Hummel, Assistant Secretary for EA, 
and other officers in the Department 
met with the visiting scholars. Ses- 
sions were also held with NSC and 
AID officers. The seminars were 
coordinated by Clifford Nelson, 
OES/ENP/PO; George Aneiro, EA/P; 
and Doris Williamson, PA/PP/CS. 
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An informal discussion meeting for 
officials of various non-governmental 
organizations was held in the Depart- 
ment on December 9. The participants 
at the all-day meeting, one of a series 
arranged by PA’s Organization 
Liaison Staff, discussed human 
rights, North-South dialogue, U.S. 
policy toward Africa, and interna- 
tional food policy. Twenty represent- 
atives from fourteen different NGO’s 
took part in the discussions. The 
meeting was moderated by Richard F. 
Hecklinger, Deputy Director of PA’s 
Office of Plans and Management. 
Other officers from the Department 
who participated were Robert A. 
Dumas, Public Affairs Adviser, 
Bureau of African Affairs; Rudy 
Fimbres, Special Assistant to the 
Coordinator for Humanitarian Af- 
fairs; Joseph A. B. Winder, Director 
of the Office of Development Fi- 


nance; Paul D. Taylor, Chief of the 
Food Policy Division; and Richard 
Ogden, Chief of the Food for Free- 
dom Division—the latter three from 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs. Daniel Shaughnessy, As- 
sociate Coordinator of the Office of 
Food for Peace, participated on behalf 
of AID. 

IlImar Heinaru, Director of the Or- 
ganization Liaison Staff, recently at- 
tended the Service Club Leaders Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, where he 
briefed the gathering on PA’s public 
programs. 

OLS has also arranged briefings in 
the Department for a Religious Herit- 
age of America group led by W. Cle- 
ment Stone, and for Dr. Lucius 
Walker, Associate General Secretary 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations Samuel Gold- 
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berg addressed Mr. Stone’s group. 
Dr. Walker was briefed by Frank 
Crump and George Moose, of the 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Judy Wink joined PA/PP/CS as a 
secretary and Barbara Jones joined the 
Operations Staff of PA/HO. 

Marshall Noble, of PA/M, left the 
bureau to become Chief of the User 
Support Services Staff in O/ISO. 

Two retirement parties were held in 
the Bureau this month. Ethel 
McKethan, of PA/MS/PC, retired 
after 34 years in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and Ruth Krueger, of PA, re- 
tired after 19 years. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Administrator Leonard F. Walen- 
tynowicz attended a Joint U.S.- 
Mexican Conference held in Tucson, 
Arizona, December |. Also attending 
the conference with Mr. Walen- 
tynowicz was Sarah Horsey. 

Mr. Walentynowicz attended the 
Consular Conference held in Mexico 
City, December 5-9. Also attending 
the conference from the Bureau were 
Julio J. Arias, Director, VO; Alan A. 
Gise, Director, SCS; and Franklin H. 
Baker, Chief, Immigrant Visa Con- 
trol Branch, VO. 

Cornelius D. Scully, Chief, Regu- 
lations and Legislation Division, was 
in New York recently to speak before 
the American Immigration and Citi- 
zenship Conference, and to attend the 
Ninth Annual Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Institute. 


D. Lowell Jones, William A. 


RETIRES—Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration John M. Thomas, left, presents a 
retirement plaque to FSO Max L. Shimp, 
who retired on December 18 after 35 years 
of service. Mr. Shimp wore three 
“hats’—as Safety Director for the De- 
partment, at home and overseas; as Chief 
of the Employee Services Division, and as 
Deputy Chief of the General Services Di- 
vision. Over the years Mr. Shimp won 
many awards and in 1974 the Department 
received the top Presidential Safety 
Award. 


Garner, and Melvin C. Showalter, of 
the Administration Division, attended 
a Government Micrographics Sym- 
posium and Exhibition held at the 
University of Maryland. 

The following Foreign Service of- 
ficers consulted with officers within 
the Bureau: Dennis Kim Hays from 
Kingston; Norman Redden, Rome and 
return; Bruce McKenzie, Kuwait to 
Montreal; Joe Donovan, Doha; 
Thomas F. Dowling, Tehran. 


Tax reform act repeals sick pay exclusion 


A section of the Tax Reform Act of 
1976 repeals the 30-day, sick-pay ex- 
clusion, whereby after 30 days many 
could exclude the first $5,200 annual 
income from taxation (or $100 a 
week). Other related sick-pay tax ex- 
clusions also were repealed. 

Under the new law only those under 
65 and retired on disability as perma- 
nently and totally disabled are eligible 
for a tax exclusion. Veterans Admin- 
istration payments are not affected by 
the change in law, but other Govern- 
ment disability payments other than 
those retired on disability and perma- 
nently and totally disabled are, of 
course, now no longer subject to a 
sick-pay tax exclusion. 

The law provides a transition rule 
to take care of persons retired before 
January 1, 1976. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service said it will be coming 
out with further clarification. 
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For those retired on disability and 
permanently and totally disabled who 
become eligible for the tax exclusion, 
the exclusion applies only to their first 
$5,200 ($100 a week) of income and 
this amount must be reduced by any 
annual adjusted gross income exceed- 
ing $15,000. 

Thus, if a person is retired on dis- 
ability as totally and permanently dis- 
abled, the individual will not receive 
any tax exclusion on annual adjusted 
gross income of $20,200 or more be- 
cause of the reduction beginning at 
$15,000. Also, if married the indi- 
vidual must file a joint tax return. In 
addition once the individual reaches 
65 this tax exclusion no longer 
applies. 

The IRS said it will be coming out 
with regulations concerning the law. 
For further information contact your 
IRS office. 


POST CHANGES 


The Consulate at Barranquilla, 
Colombia, was officially reestab- 
lished on December 14. Ambassador 
to Colombia Phillip V. Sanchez and 
the new Consul in Barranquilla, 
George J. Peterson, participated in 
reopening ceremonies. 

The Consulate was established at 
Barranquilla in 1883 to serve the im- 
portant Atlantic Coast region of Co- 
lombia. It was closed in 1971 as an 
economy measure. Since then an in- 
creasing need for consular services in 
the area, for both Colombian and U.S. 
citizens, has become evident. 

The Barranquilla Consulate will 
perform normal commercial and con- 
sular services, except for the issuance 
of immigrant visas, which will con- 
tinue to be handled by the American 
Embassy in Bogota. It will serve an 
area consisting of the Colombian De- 
partments of Atlantico, Bolivar, 
Cesar, Cordoba, Guajira, Mag- 
dalena, Norte de Santander, and 
Sucre plus the intendancy of San 
Andres and Providencia. The Consul- 
ate is located in the Edificio Seguros 
Tequendama, Calle 34, No. 44-63. 
The mailing address is Apartado 
Aereo 2306, Barranquilla, Colombia. 


Government raises 
per diem rates 


The maximum daily per diem travel 
allowance has increased from $33 to 
$35, effective Oct. 1, 1976. 

The rate is higher in some speci- 
fied cities: Washington, D.C., and 
Queens and Brooklyn, N.Y., are now 
$50 a day. New York City metropoli- 
tan area was already $50. Others 
above the $35 maximum are Boston, 
$49; Philadelphia, $46; Chicago, $43; 
Newark, $42; San Francisco, $41; and 
Los Angeles, $40. 

The uniform daily allowance for 
meals and other expenses has in- 
creased from $14 to $16 a day. 

The mileage rate for Federal em- 
ployees who use their own cars on 
Government business has increased 
from 15 cents to 15% cents a mile. 

For privately owned aircraft 
used on Government business the rate 
has increased from 22 cents to 24 
cents a mile. 

Also the Washington, D.C., rate 
has been expanded and now 
includes—in Virginia—the cities of 
Alexandria, Falls Church, Fairfax, 
and the counties of Arlington, Lou- 
doun, and Fairfax. In Maryland it in- 
cludes Montgomery and Prince 
George’s counties. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Bennett, Josiah W., S/IG 
Benson, Robert Opitz, JOC 
Betts, Lucelous, Jr., Kinshasa 
Booth, Donald E., JOC 
Boyce, Ralph L., JOC 
Cadogan, Thomas A., JOC 
Cato, Carol Elaine, Buenos Aires 
Cohen, Charles I|., JOC 
Crist, Janet Lorraine, INR/RAR/SA 
Davison, Mark G., JOC 
Duncan, A. Gractela, Caracas 
Flaig, Anne E., |O0/OIC/MTN 
Flora, Brian M., JOC 
Fox, Phyllis, Algiers 
Fuselier, Burley P., Jr., SY/I 
Gallogly, Stephen J., JOC 
Garza, Oliver P., Santo Domingo 
Heiser, Edward E., Bonn 
Hough, Maryann Ruth, Asuncion 
Huddleston, Vicki J., JOC 
Jacobs, Mark Lewis, JOC 
James, Charles A., Niamey 
Juhl, Rolf T., Mexico 
Kjelleren, Frances F., JOC 
Kline, Paul Conley, JOC 
Malone, James L., ACDA 
Mason, Nancy M., JOC 
Medeiros, John, JOC 
Miele, Wayne E., JOC 
Morrison, Bruce F., JOC 
Napoliello, Edward R., SY/I 
Shea, Timothy F., Rio de Janeiro 
Shuman, Gene R., |SO/SDP 
Spence, Barbara Bernice, Mexico 
Tokola, Mark A., JOC 
Van Treeck, Douglas G., JOC 
Vander Weyden, Allen J., Ottawa 
White, Bernard L., Monrovia 
Williams, Brenda I., Prague 
Woodruff, Larry L., JOC 


TRANSFERS 

Adams, Michael J., Bukavu to Tanana- 
rive 

Alston, John E., Addis Ababa to Dacca 

Ambrose, Marie A., New Delhi to NEA 

Anderson, Betsy Lynn, JOC to Perth 

Astala, Katherine Marie, Rome to Sofia 

Augustine, Janet T., EA/NOC to Tokyo 

Baker, Margaret E., Dhahran to Singa- 
pore 

Bash, Edward John, Jr., ARA to Brasilia 

Beichner, F. Charles, Lusaka to Cairo 

Bennett, David C., Tananarive to Nouak- 
chott 

Benthall, Joe M., Tel Aviv to Jakarta 

Bolen, David B., Gaborone to AF 

Bustos-Videla, Charlotte Z., Port-of- 
Spain to ARA ; 

Bywaters, Janice M., Georgetown to 
Rome 

Casper, Marilyn Edith, Bucharest to Is- 
tanbul 

Caswell, John Davis, Rio de Janeiro to 
S/S-O 

Chapleski, Joseph P., Monrovia to 
Guatemala 


Christenson, Richard A., Seoul to EA/J 


JANUARY 1977 


Cioci, Mario L., Rome to EUR 

Clark, Patricia R., Copenhagen to Mazat- 
lan 

Collins, Betty J., Guatemala to Guadala- 
jara 

Comar, Peter W., Kinshasa to A/OC 

Conner, John G., OC/T to Bonn 

Daharb, Darryl D., SY/T to Peking 

Darcy, Dorienne, Niamey to AF 

Darling, June A., Santo Domingo to Lis- 
bon 

Deitchman, Jessica G., EA/NOC to 
Asuncion 

Deitchman, Robert A., A/BF/OAG to 
Manila 

Disney, Christopher M. B., SY/I to Asun- 
cion 

Doherty, Margaret P., Brussels to 
DG/PER 

Duckett, Chloe Z., Mbabane to Fort-de- 
France 

Elliott, Carlyn J., Brasilia to S/S-S 

Emmons, Robert Duncan, Copenhagen 
to Kingston 

Englehart, Phyllis J., Bangkok to Rabat 

Evans, Betty Sue, New Delhi to Paris 

Feathers, Robert M., CDA/FS/AF to Be- 
lize City 

Fenzi, Guido C., Rotterdam to INR/ 
REC/CD 

Fernandez, Joseph F., Lima to ARA 

Fink, Myron D., Tokyo to Seoul 

Fisher, Sarah G., Valletta to London 

Frank, Bonnie Ann, Venezuela to Bar- 
ranquilla 

Gaiduk, Ronald A., Ottawa to Sao Paulo 

Gorman, Patrick L., Montevideo to ARA 

Grigola, Sandra T., Ankara to Jakarta 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff Corps personnel have been pro- 
moted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 

Janice M. Aime, Guayaquil; Mark 
S. Buske, Rome; Donna L. Davey, 
Geneva; Ellen M. Dunn, Bangkok; 
John M. Farrell, Brussels; Jennifer 
Henderson, Guayaquil; Einar F. Jar- 
vinen, Panama; Frederick L. Kupke, 
Bangkok; Michael E. Lamberg, Paris; 
Mary J. Lange, Paris; Marianne S. 
Malde, Brussels; Johnnie W. Mayo, 
Jr., Kuala Lumpur; James S. Metz- 
ger, Bonn; Dorothy Simon, Lusaka; 
Ruth A. Underwood, Jakarta; Helene 
Ann Vonnegut, Tokyo; Christine 
Yancy, Warsaw; and Thomas J. 
Zuraw, Bogota. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Maryellen Daily, Nairobi; Janet 
Ann Nuck, Brasilia; and Vicki L. 
Thomas. Moscow. 


PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


GENEVA—Ambassador Henry J. Catto, 
Jr., right, presents a 35-year Length of 
Service award to Deputy Chief of Mission 
Manuel Abrams. Mr. Abrams plans to re- 
tire from the Foreign Service on Jan. 31. 


Haas, George F., Freetown to CA/FS/ 
EUR 

Hall, John E., Bern to Wellington 

Hall, Walter V., Suva to EA/NOC 

Harrison, Melvin L., Quito to Bucharest 

Hayden, Walter A., Jr., Switzerland to 
MC 

Hazewski, Joseph J., Niamey to OC/T 

Hazzard, Carol Lynn, Libreville to Guinea 

Herminath, Arien L., A/OC to Amman 

Holley, Helen R., Rome to Brussels 

Holm, Donald K., Madrid to Guayaquil 

Humphres, Mary K., Ouagadougou to 
Bonn 

Johnson, Stephanie E., Accra to Seoul 

Karris, Gustave, London to Bonn 

Keegan, Mary Ann, Paris to M 

Kellogg, Theodore E., Georgetown to 
New Delhi 

Killough, T. Patrick, Baghdad to Bonn 

King, Mary Alice, M to Bangkok 

Kozlowski, Joseph J., Lagos to Munich 

Kyriazis, Catherine P., Abidjan to 
DG/PER 

Leneave, Marvin E., Moscow to Valletta 

Leonard, Thomas M., Brussels to Niamey 

Levesque, Gerard J., Peking to PER/ 
REE/BEX 

Loftfield, John E. Jr., Monrovia to 
Bamako 

Luebke, Lois L., Canada to Lagos 

Mahoney, Richard M., New Delhi to Ran- 
goon 

Markette, Hugh F., Tehran to Bonn 

Mathews, Gerald S., Curacao to Tehran 

May, James A., Lusaka to AF 

Maysa, John, Seoul to Moscow 

Maysa, Nilsa, DG/PER to Moscow 

McAlister, Julie A., AF to N'Djamena 

McAteer, John Egan, M/FSI/LT to Sana 

McGlade, Clare M., Beirut to Madrid 

McPoland, John F., AID to Taipei 

Merchant, Richard G., Lima to Monrovia 
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MADRID—Ambassador to Spain Wells 
Stabler presents a Certificate of Service to 
Claire R. Quinn, a Foreign Service secre- 
tary, who retired on November 30. 


Messmore, Kathleen M., Warsaw to 
Jidda 
Munoz, Roberto R., Madrid to DG/PER 
Nichols, James C., Calcutta to A/OC 
Nixon, Warren P., OPR/ST/T to Antwerp 
Norland, Donald R., M/MO to Gaborone 
Norman, Irene M., Paris to Vienna 
Ondrus, Stephen R., Tokyo to Manila 
Orum, Thomas Tondee, Brasilia to Belem 
Ott, Elaine L., New Delhi to London 
Pearson, Bruce L., ARA to Kingston 
Penberthy, Grover W., Monrovia to AF 
Plummer, Kenneth W., Naha to Monter- 


re 

Pane, Rosamond A., OC/EX to Naples 

Quenan, Peter S., Peking to A/OC 

Roberts, Beatrice L., Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo 


- of Caan - — 
pes tad ed ai SR Ya 
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Roppe, Dorothy Ann, Kabul to Dublin 
Rosdahl, Lyle H., Port Louis to Oslo 
Rounds, Robert R., Athens to A/OC 
Rufener, Joan Marie, Beirut to Paris 
Sanders, Marguerite O., Tehran to Asun- 
cion 
Schenk, Mary L., ARA to La Paz 
Schmidt, Laura M., Caracas to Lima 
Schneider, Elizabeth A., Kaduna to Lis- 
bon 
Sey, Bonnie B., NEA/RA to Taipei 
Sherwood, Nicholas A., Chiang Mai to 
Bangkok 
Shoemaker, Mary C., Bangkok to INR/ 
CIS 
Skidmore, Robert L., Vientiane to EA 
Skol, Michael M., Naples to Rome 
Smith, Jerry L., London to Mexico 
Solh, Celia M., Dakar to Niamey 
Spurrier, Helen D., OC/S to Vientiane 
Subt, Georgette, New Delhi to Paris 
Swapp, Gary R., Lagos to Ouagadougou 
Tilton, Doris F., Singapore to Valletta 
Toon, Malcolm, Tel Aviv to Moscow 
Trivisani, Thomas P., Brussels to Lenin- 
grad 
Trustenitzer, Susan, Beirut to NEA 
Twilley, Loretta E., Athens to Santiago 
Watson, Edward L., Bangkok to Moscow 
Young, Etta J., Rome to Jakarta 
Zaldivar, Mary, Colombia to ARA 
Zietlow, Marlene G., Cairo to Dacca 
Zuraw, Thomas J., Bogota to Kuwait 


RETIREMENTS 
Armstrong, Louise Schaffne, INR/ 
REC/TI 
Bennett, Josiah W., S/IG 
Blake, Evi P., INR/DDR/REA 
Blinn, Leslie F., NATO 
Bourne, Frances T., PER/MGT/RMR 


Pes 2 
ot re eer tre 


JAKARTA—Oei Siaw Tjoan, a Budget and 
Fiscal local employee, left, recently retired 
after 23 years of U.S. Government serv- 
ice, and Alfred Amos, a GSO local em- 
ployee, retired after 19 years of service. 


Burt, Alanson G., Kingston 
Delong, Helene L., PA/HO/AAP 
Farr, Jean L., Rome 

Goodwin, Ralph R., PA/HO/WHE 
Mcintyre, Stuart H., M/FSI 
Quinn, Claire R., Madrid 

Sauls, John C., 1|0/SEC/UNBAP 
Weinert, Helen V., MED/CD 
Yeats, Florence I., Asuncion 


RESIGNATIONS 
Anderson, J. David, Tokyo 
Bennett, Johnny Roger, Mexico 
Brower, Eileen D., Paris 
Cooper, John Sherman, Berlin 
Dawson, Moira H., Rio de Janeiro 
Goeser, James R., DG/PER 
Goodsell, James W., Sydney 
Lewis, Dale Ann, CU/EE 
Nathanson, Alynn Joelle, Moscow 
Scheider, Susan H., Mexico 
Thro, John B., INR/OIL/CS 
Weiss, Gus W., Jr., CIEP 


WEST BERLIN—Economic Officers from Western Europe who have responsibility for economic defense work recently met here to review 
export control policy and procedures with representatives from State, Commerce, Defense, and the Energy Research and Development 
Administration. Minister Scott George, of the U.S. Mission, Berlin, which was host for the meeting, is in the first row, second from right. 
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PROMOTIONS 
GS-14 
Evelyn Brooke Barnes, CU/NEA; Steven 
J. Burton, L/OES; Jorge R. Perez, OPR/ 


LS; Charles Ernest Roh, Jr., L/EB; Jeffrey 
Hartman Smith, L/M. 


GS-13 


Kim Scott Gudgeon, L/EUR; Adeline C. 
O'Connell, CU/YSS. 


GS-11 


Maria Di Sante Middleton, SCA/PPT; 
Calvin H. Ware, AF/EX. 


GS-9 
Patricia Lynn Heflin, M/FA; Virginia L. 
Johnson, ARA/MGT; William R. Mullican, 


PER/PPM; Joann M. Rowe, EB/IFD; Gloria 
J. Treyes, CU/EX/RPM. 


GS-8 
Shirley M. Debernard, OES/EX; Patricia 


C. Howard, BF/FS; Joann Rice, AF/C; Mar- 
lene Yurchak, PER/ES/RET. 


GS-7 
Vernelle D. Carson, EA/P; Elsie Hardy, 
EA/J; Cynthia W. Hecox, A/SY; Robert M. 
Tatum, FADRC/DA; Eula Lee Truesdell, 
SCA/PPT; Stephen R. Watts, OPR/ST. 
GS-6 
Vanessa C. Brooks, PER/PE; Marsha 
Lynn Buchanan, CU/EX/GCMB,; Janice K. 
Chin, SCA/PPT; Thomaseena A. Cox, 
SY/E; Howard L. Holton, ISO/FADPC; 
Melinda B. Hooker, SY/i; Vincent B. Lewis, 
EUR/EX; Dorothy Pech, NEA; Deborah M. 
Sanders, EUR/RPE. 
GS-5 
Sharon Elizabeth Black, NEA/EGY; Vir- 
ginia A. Bridges, SCA/VO; Linda L. Carter, 
NEA/IAI; Wendy Sue Dettor, SCA/PPT; 
Betty J. Dudley, M/FSI; Regina M. Flana- 
gan, PM/SAS; Gary C. Jones, PM/MC; 
Susan L. Kachigian, PER/REE/BEX; Ellen 
Marie Kane, A/OS; Lisa Lawrence, SY/EX; 
Cynthia S. Mallon, M/FSI; Kathie A. 
Miyake, SY/EX; Eileen Joan Nesberg, 
OPR/GS; Viona J. Yutzey, PER/REE. 


GS-4 


Gail S. Carroll, SCA/PPT; Verona P. 
Ceophas, OPR/ASD; Arlene F. James, 
CU/FS; Donna C. Lloyd, BF/FS/FD/P; Jo 
Ellen Powell, PER/CCA/CD; Ernell B. 
Savoy, SCA/PPT; Yvonne W. Scott, 
SCA/VO; Rodger L. White, FADRC/DR; 
Vernetta M. Young, SCA/PPT/AO. 


GS-3 
Dereck L. Dyson, SCA/PPT; Phillip A. 


McCallum, OC/P; Marsha Carnelle Mur- 
dock, SCA/PPT. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Aslan, Zaki., OPR/LS 
Ballard, Elizabeth B., EUR/SE 
Bishop, Lucinda E., A&CP 
Bonk, Kathleen Lynn, D/IWY 


JANUARY 1977 


Carter, James Randolph, OPR/ST/SB 
Conover, Andrea L., PER/MGT/HRM 
Dublin, Barbara L., BF/FS 

Dvorak, Carey E., OC/T 

Dymond, Kenneth M., |ISO/SDP 
English, Ann R., D/IWY 

Fine, Herbert A., PA/HO/WHE 
Gundersen, Shauna Rae, INR/REC/TI 
Harkay, Brenda J., A&CP 

Hess, Stephen, USUN 

Hezlep, William Leavitt, INR/DDR/RGE 
Hicks, James E., M 

Hupp, Robert P., USUN 

Jasik, John J., Jr., CU/AR 

Jelich, Ann, SY/EX 

Kondash, Joan E., A&CP 

Krause, Barbara D., SY/EX 

Kuzmuk, Kim G., A&CP 

Lebowitz, Marian K., D/IWY 
LeDoux, Luscinda C., SY/I 
McCarthy, Julia M., OC/P 

Milburn, Beryl B., CU 

Munson, Virginia Ann, D/IWY 
Plunkett, Alice C., A&CP 

Poston, Ersa Hines, USUN 
Richmond, Elizabeth T., SCA/PPT/AB 
Rochester, Beverly D., |O/OIC/MTN 
Schmid, Patricia A., AF/EX 

Shorts, Joan A., EB/ITP/EWT 

Smith, Agnes L., SCA/PPT 

Smith, Maria K., A&CP 

Sorokin, Nikolai Vitaliy, M/FSI 
Spinks, Dorothy I., D/IWY 

Sullivan, Maureen, FADRC/LR 

Trum, James G., IGA 

Vogel, Lynn, EB/ORF/FSE 

West, Ivy L., BF/FS/FD/P 

Wright, Larry, OC/P 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Becerra, Debra P., EUR/EE to ARA/CCA 

Bowman, Clinton, OC/P to M/FSI 

Brown, Helen H., D/LOS to OES/SPA 

Butler, Carolyn A., PER/MGT/HRM to 
CU/OPP 

Herrod, Gary L., EB/EX to OC/P 


x eye 


PERSONNEL 
civil service 


Jones, Barbara J., BF/FS/WFC to PA 
HO/OS 

O’Dell, Deborah M., SCA/PPT to PA/FOI 

Pittman, Susan R., A&CP to S/PRS 

Pollara, Margaret M., FADRC/DA to 
PER/MGT/RMR/RR 

Scarborough, Donna Kay, A&CP to BF 
FS/AD 

Shelby, Selena D., A&CP to PER/FCA 

V., SCA/PPT to OPR/ST/T 


Smith, Lister 
TO 
Zyiman, Jon G., SCA/PPT to |O/EX/DAR 


RETIREMENTS 


Conley, Mildred B., OPR/ST 
DeSeabra, Alexandre J.J., OPR/LS 
Rauscher, Dorothy J., M/FSI 
Williams, Joseph C., OC/P 
Wright, Robert B., EB/ITP/EWT 


RESIGNATIONS 


Baker, Mona L., SCA/PPT 
Barnes, William W., FADRC/LR 
Becher, Peter G., SCA/PPT 
Blanchard, Lionel Alfred, M/FSI 
Bollinger, Carolyn F., SCA/PPT 
Brotherton, Heidi A., PA/M 
Cheek, Sandra L., SCA/PPT/AO 
Collins, Susan J., SCA/PPT 
Fischer, Peggy C., SCA/PPT 
Franklin, Jean M., INR/DD/EX 
Freeman, Carol Ann, PM 
Gilmore, Talaya G., INR/RSE/R 
Homesley, Amy Marie, OES/EX 
Huebner, Dolores B., SCA/PPT 
Kavrukov, Anelia S., M/FSI 
Lang, Lany Tan, M/FSI!I 

Nesbit, Shirley A., SCA/PPT 
Peake, Karen S., SCA/SCS 
Prince, Donna Lee, M/FSI 
Redfearn, Carolyn E., D/HA/ORM 
Ricks, James M., OC/P 
Robinson, Lawanna E., EB/ORF 
Ulsh, Ines Defreitas, M/FSI 
Williamson, Alice C., NEA/ARP 
Yates, Chery! Denise, BF/FS 
Yuk, Kim Suon, M/FSI 


- 


TRIESTE—American Consul Harlan G. Moen, right, and AID representative Arturo Con- 
stantino, second from right, participated in the recent ceremonies providing U.S. assist- 
ance to the earthquake stricken Friuli-Venezia Giulia region of northern Italy. Mr. Constan- 
tino signed agreements with the National Association of Alpinists for $8.5 million for con- 
struction of centers for the aged in the presence of Italian Under Secretary of the Interior 
On. Giuseppe Zamberletti, standing, and at other ceremonies with provincial authorities for 
$10.5 million for assistance in school construction. 
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9 


p. 
Africa, testimony, June, p. 10; trip, 
May, p. 5 
Angola, testimony, Feb., p. 4 
European trip, Feb., p. 5; June, p. 7 
Interviews (O'Leary), Jan., p. 2; (Walters) 
June, p. 4 
Latin American trip, Mar., p. 2 
Mao Tse-tung, death of, Oct., p. 10 
Meloy, Waring, Moghrabi, remarks at 
Andrews Air Force Base, July, p. 5 
Press conference, Feb., p. 16 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
testimony, Apr., p. 8 
Klontz, Charles, M.D., Apr., p. 49 
Knight, Frances G., Aug.-Sept., p. 39; 
Nov., p. 24 


Koch, Henry, Mar., p. 60 
Kohler, Foy D., Apr., p. 5 
Kontos, C. William, Feb., p. 31 
Korea, Oct., p. 5 

Kramer, Elica, Jan., p. 58 
Krebs, Max V., July, p. 19 
Kulick, Gilbert D., Jan., p. 26 
Kuwait, Apr., p. 13 


i 


Laingen, Lowell Bruce, Oct., p. 16; Dec., 
p.5 

Laise, Carol C., Jan.-May, p. 2 of cover; 
June, pp. 2 of cover, 36; July, p. 2 of 
cover; Aug.-Sept., pp. 2 of cover, 23; 
Oct., pp. 2 of cover, 29; Nov., p. 2 of 
cover 

Lake, Anthony, Dec., p. 5 

Language commendations, Oct., p. 43 

Language Services Division, Nov., p. 15 

Language training, Jan., p. 31; Feb., p. 
41: Mar., p. 27; Apr., p. 33; May, p. 
39; June, p. 37; July, p. 43; Aug.- 
Sept., p. 39; Oct., p. 43; Nov., pp. 29, 
33; Dec., p. 33 

Laos, Oct., p. 26 

Latin American Studies Centers, Dec., p. 
26 

Law of the Sea, June, p. 8; Aug.-Sept., p. 
14 

Leach, Richard S., Apr., p. 48 

Learson, T. Vincent, June, p. 8 

Lebanon, Apr., p. 14; May, p. 14; July, pp. 
2 of cover, 2-9 

Leddy, Raymond G., Apr., p. 49 

Lee, Armistead M., May, p. 19 

Lesotho, Oct., p. 16; Dec., p. 5 

Levy Foundation, May, p. 39 

Lewis, Samuel W., Jan., p. 12; June, p. 20 

Liberia, Apr., p. 13 

Library, Departmental, Aug.-Sept., p. 27 

Library booklist, p. 3 of cover of each 
issue 

Lindh, Patricia S., Apr., p. 15 

Lindley, Betty Grimes, Apr., p. 50 

Local personnel, Foreign Service, Mar., p. 
36 

Long-term training, Nov., p. 28 

Lord, Winston, Apr., p. 18; Dec., p. 14 

Low, Stephen, Aug.-Sept., p. 12 

Lozano, Ignacio E., Jr., Aug.-Sept., p. 12 

Luellen, Fanny Denmark, Dec., p. 54 

Luxembourg, May, p. 14 


Madagascar, Apr., p. 21 

Maestrone, Frank E., Apr., p. 13 
Maguire, William W., July, p. 19 
Mail service, Capitol Hill, July, p. 43 
Malagasy Republic, Apr., p. 21 
Malawi, Aug.-Sept., p. 56 

Mali, Aug.-Sept., p. 15 

Malta, Oct., p. 16; Dec., p. 5 
Management Operations, July, p. 20 
Management reform, Aug.-Sept., p. 2 
Manion, John E., Nov., p. 14 

Mao Tse-tung, Oct., p. 10 

Marshall, Anthony D., July, p. 18 
Martin, Graham A., Aug.-Sept., p. 12 
Marvin, Sheila V., Aug.-Sept., p. 51 
Masters, Edward E., Oct., p. 16 
Matthews, Gary, Aug.-Sept., p. 27 
Mauritius, May, p. 14 

Maw, Carlyle E., Aug.-Sept., p. 15 





Maytag, Marquita M., Mar., p. 11 
McAuliffe, Eugene V., Apr., p. 16 
McCarthy, Virginia, Mar., p. 61 
McClelland, Walter M., Aug.-Sept., p. 14 
McClintock, Robert, July, p. 7; Nov., p. 14 
McCloskey, Robert J., July, p. 14; Aug.- 
Sept., pp. 12, 15 
McManaway, Clayton E., July, p. 20 
McNeil, Francis J., Jan., p. 26 
McNeill, Allen P., Jr., Feb., p. 61 
Medical program: 
Alcohol Abuse Program. See Alcohol 
Abuse Program 
Evacuation, per diem, Mar., p. 36 
Mental health, overseas Americans, 
May, p. 20 
Meloy, Francis E., Jr., May, p. 14; July, pp. 
2 of cover, 2-9 
Memorial plaque, Foreign Service, Apr., 
p. 6 
Mendenhall, Janice Key, Aug.-Sept., p. 
16 
Mental health, overseas Americans, 
May, p. 20 
Merchant, Elizabeth Stiles, July, p. 48 
Merchant, Livingston T., Apr., p. 5; June, 
p.7 ; 
Merit pay increases, Feb., p. 59; Apr., p. 
72; May, p. 63; July, p. 70; Aug.-Sept., 
p. 75; Oct., p. 72; Dec., p. 56 
Mexican National Tourist Council, May, 
p. 34 
Minority employment, statistics, June, p. 
38 
Moghrabi, Zohair, July, pp. 2 of cover, 2-9 
Money management course, May, p. 24 
Moran, Ursel, Aug.-Sept., p. 51 
Monroe, Ernest L., Nov., p. 59 
Morefield, Richard H., Jr., Apr., p. 48 
Moroccan-American Relations, Center 
for the Study of, Oct., p. 33 
Morocco, Jan., p. 12; Oct., p. 33; Dec., p. 
34 


Moscow Embassy, Aug.-Sept., p. 9 

Mt. Everest, Dec., p. 28 

Moynihan, Daniel Patrick, Feb., p. 22 

Mozambique, Jan., p. 12 

Mulcahy, Edward W., Mar., p. 11 

Multilateral Affairs, Office of, May, p. 26 

Munich, word processing center, May, p. 
23 

Munsey, Bernice, Dec., p. 33 

Mustang program, Feb., p. 35; Mar., p. 34 


Nambia, May, p. 6 
Narcotics matters, Jan., p. 30; Feb., p. 41; 
June, p. 27; Dec., p. 13 
National Council for Community Serv- 
ices to International Visitors 
(COSERV), Dec., p. 30 
Near Eastern and South Asian affairs: 
Kissinger address, 31st UNGA, Oct., p. 4 
Lebanon, assassinations, July, pp. 2 of 
cover, 2-9 
Sinai Field Mission, Jan., p. 7; Feb., p. 
30; May, p. 9; Aug.-Sept., p. 24 
Nepal, Mar., p. 11 
Netherlands, Aug.-Sept., p. 12 
NEWSLETTER: 
Contributions and suggestions, Jan., p. 
28 
Index, 1975, Jan., p. 59 
New York State, bank accounts, Oct., p. 41 
Niger, Aug.-Sept., p. 15 
Nitterright, Agnes R., Aug.-Sept., p. 50 
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Nolan, Robert B., July, p. 26 

Nolan, Stephen J., July, p. 26 

Nominations, Foreign Service, Apr., p. 
29; July, p. 21; Oct., p. 20 

Norland, Donald R., Oct., p. 16; Dec., p. 5 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), Mar., p. 11 

Norway, Apr., p. 13 

Nuclear explosions treaty, June, p. 2 


O 


Obituaries, Jan., p. 57; Feb., p. 61; Mar., 
p. 60; Apr., p. 48; May, p. 44; June, p. 
40; July, p. 47; Aug.-Sept., p. 50; Oct., 
p. 64; Nov., p. 58; Dec., p. 54 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific affairs: 
Brewster, Robert, Aug.-Sept., p. 15; 
Dec., p. 5 
Irving, Frederick, named Assistant Sec- 
retary, Mar., p. 10 
Ozone layer meeting, Oct., p. 20 
Population situation, Asia (Green), Apr., 
p. 34 
Science, technology and development, 
conference, Dec., pp. 6, 8 
O’Leary, Jeremiah, Jan., p. 2 
Olson, Jack B., Oct., p. 16; Dec., p. 5 
O’Malley, Edward J., Mar., p. 60 
Open Forum Panel, Feb., p. 41; July, p. 
29; Aug.-Sept., p. 35; Oct., p. 28; Nov., 
p. 14; Dec., p. 17 
Open season, health benefits, Oct., p. 41 
Oppenheimer, Charles J., Oct., p. 65 
Organization chart, Departmental, Jan., 
p. 32; July, p. 36 
“Overseas Mission,” radio-TV feature, 
May, p. 37 
Overseas schools, Feb., p. 29 
Ozone iayer, Oct., p. 20 


p 


Palfrey, William, May, p. 35 

Palmer, Gardner E., Nov., p. 58 

Palmer, George E., July, p. 48 

Palmer, Ronald D., Oct., p. 16 

Panama Canal, June, p. 5 

Pappas, Chris C., Aug.-Sept., p. 50 

Passport history, publication, Oct., p. 41 

Passport Office, Oct., p. 72; Nov., p. 24 

Patterson, Richard S., Nov., p. 58 

Paycheck deposit, Jan., p. 28 

Pay raise, Federal, Aug.-Sept., p. 3; ta- 
bles, Oct., p. 6 

Pay system, Federal, Jan., p. 6 

Pearson Amendment, Feb., p. 2 

Penfield, Anne Boardman, Feb., p. 61 

Performance evaluation, May, pp. 2 of 
cover, 24 

Performance Standards Boards, Apr., p. 
w 


Appointments, transfers, retirements and 
resignations, Jan., p. 53; Feb., p. 62; 
Mar., p. 62; Apr., p. 70; May, p. 62; 
June, p. 62; July, p. 69; Aug.-Sept., p. 
72; Oct., p. 67; Nov., p. 60; Dec., p. 55 

Civil Service Career Development and 
Assignments, June, p. 24 

Counseling guide, Mar., p. 13; May, p. 
25; July, p. 28; Dec., p. 22 

Equal employment opportunity. See 
Equal employment opportunity 


Performance Standards Boards—cont. 
Federal Compensation, Panel on, Jan., 


p. 6 

Foreign Affairs Administrative Support 
system, Oct., p. 27 

Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments, June, p. 24 , 

Grievances. See Grievances 

Handicapped employees. See Handi- 
capped employees 

Job analysis, survey, Dec., p. 23; clas- 
sification, Mar., p. 37; preferences, 
Nov., p. 25 

Management reform, Aug.-Sept., p. 2 

Mustang program, Feb., p. 35; Mar., p. 
34 


Orientation, PER, May, p. 27 
Position survey and reallocation, Jan., p. 
3 


Potential assessment, May, p. 38 
Records, Feb., pp. 21, 25; June, p. 25; 
Aug.-Sept., p. 31 
Security interviews, Nov., p. 25 
Staffing and structure review, Feb., p. 10 
Wortzel, Arthur |., Apr., p. 16 
Peterson, Mary C., Jan., p. 58 
Peterson, Peter J., Mar., p. 60 
Phelps, Vernon L., Nov., p. 58 
Pitts, Josephine F., Jan., p. 58 
Policy Planning Staff, Aug.-Sept., p. 2 
Politico-military affairs (Johnson), May, 


. 16 
Population situation, Asia (Green), Apr., 
p. 34 
Porson, Sophia, Nov., p. 15 
Porter, Alexander B., Feb., p. 15 
Post changes, Mar., p. 37; June, p. 7; 
Aug.-Sept., p. 35 
Potential assessment, May, p. 38 
Presidential elections, Dec., p. 4 
Press relations, Apr., p. 16 
Preston, Gene R., Aug.-Sept., p. 27 
Priorities Policy Group, Jan., p. 3; Mar., 
p. 12; June, p. 9; Aug.-Sept., p. 2 
Prisoners of war, Aug.-Sept., p. 14 
Privacy Act of 1974, Feb., 21, 25 
Promotions: 

FSO, annual supplement, Jan.; notice of 
same, Feb., p. 62; confirmation and 
Statistics, Mar., p. 21 

FSS, annual supplement, Aug.-Sept.; 
monthly lists, Jan., p. 54; Feb., p. 63; 
Mar., p. 62; Apr., p. 71; May, p. 63; 
June, p. 62; July, p. 70; Aug.-Sept., p. 
72; Oct., p. 67; rates explained, Oct., 
p. 40; Nov., p. 60; Dec., p. 23 

FSSO, FSR, FSRU, annual supplement, 
Jan.; notice of same, Feb., p. 62 

Foreign Service system, Feb., p. 2 of 
cover; Oct., p. 41; Nov., p. 26 

Promotion rates, communicators and 
secretaries, Oct., p. 40 

Protocol, Chief of, July, p. 18 
Provencher, Josette M., July, p. 48 
Public affairs: 

Historical Office. See Historical Office 

History of U.S. foreign relations, film, 
Aug.-Sept., p. 32 

“Overseas Mission,” radio-TV feature, 
May, p. 37 

Town meetings, Mar., p. 21 

Publications: 

Biographic Register, 1976, July, p. 17 

China and Southeast Asia, May, p. 34 

Cultural diplomacy, Aug.-Sept., p. 60 

Diplomatic History, Dec., p. 30 

Diplomatic Notes, Apr., p. 33 
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Publications—cont. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 
Oct., p. 7; Dec., p. 21 

Great Seal of the United States, Aug.- 
Sept., p. 34 

Library booklist, p. 3 of cover of each 
issue 

Passport history, Oct. p. 41 


Q 


Quainton, Anthony C.E., Jan., p. 12 


R 


Ramsey, Paul W., Oct., p. 64 

Rawls, Nancy V., July, p. 19 

Recognition of United States, May, p. 36 

Records, Feb., pp. 21, 25; June, p. 25; 
Aug.-Sept., p. 31 

Recreation Association, July, p. 45 

Reed, John H., May, p. 14 

Refugee and migration affairs, Jan., p. 
29; Mar., p. 21 

Regan, Joseph Charles, Feb., p. 61 

Regional Finance and Data Processing 
Center, Paris, Oct., pp. 24, 26 

Replogle Award for Management Im- 
provement, May, p. 35; Oct., p. 26 

Reporting, Director General’s Award, 
June, p. 29 

Reports Coordinator, Mar., p. 12; May, p. 
15 

Reprogramming Working Group, Jan., p. 
3 


Retirement: 

Annuities, budget limitations on, Feb., p. 
11 

Civil Service, Jan., p. 6; Feb., p. 42; May, 
p. 27 

Consumer price index. See Consumer 
price index 

Cost-of-living adjustments, Oct., p. 7 

Foreign Service, Mar., p. 16; May, p. 27; 
July, p. 13; Aug.-Sept., p. 6 


ey 
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Retirement—cont. 


“Kicker” provision removed, Oct., p. 7 
One-percent add-on feature, Apr., p. 21 
Planning seminars, Apr., p. 21; July, p. 
17 
Rhodesia, May, p. 5 
Richardson, Elliot L., Jan., p. 15 
Richardson, John, Jr., Dec., p. 30 
Riddick, Frank W., Oct., p. 64 
Ridgeway, Mary G., Mar., p. 59 
Ridgway, Rozanne L., Apr., p. 16 
Roberts, Walter R., Jan., p. 11 
Robinson, Charles W., Feb., p. 26; Apr., 
p. 12; Oct., pp. 12, 41 
Robinson, Reed P., Aug.-Sept., p. 50 
Rockefeller, Nelson A., Jan., p. 6 
Rockefeller Public Service Awards, Jan., 
p. 31 
Rogers, William D., May, p. 13 
Roman, Margaret E., Jan., p. 35 
Rose, Helen W., Aug.-Sept., p. 51 
Rosenblatt, Lionel A., Jan., p. 26 
Rossi, Frederick |., Aug.-Sept., p. 50 
Ruchti, James R., May, p. 15 
Rusk, Dean, May, p. 19 
Rwanda, July, p. 19; Aug.-Sept., p. 15 


S 


Safety, personal, Mar., p. 63 

Safety award, Feb., p. 45 

Salaries, budget limitations on, Feb., p. 
11; increases, Federal, Aug.-Sept., p. 
3; tables, Oct., p. 6 

Salisbury, Laurence Eustis, July, p. 48 

Sanchez, Phillip V., June, p. 15 

San Diego, Foreign Service luncheon 
group, Mar., p. 63 

Satellite communications, U.S. and 
U.S.S.R., Aug.-Sept., p. 36 

Saunders, Harold H., Aug.-Sept., p. 33 

Savings Bonds, Apr., p. 17 

Saxbe, William B., Dec., p. 5 

Sayre, Robert M., Dec., p. 12 

Scarlett, Barbara, Oct., p. 22 
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ASUNCION—Ambassador to Paraguay George W. Landau chats with a group of Chulupi 
Indians during a festival at their settlement in the Chaco. The Ambassador recently headed 
a group of Embassy and AID personnel in a tour of agricultural colonies and development 


projects for Indians in the Central Chaco. 
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Scarlett, Earle S., Oct., p. 22 
Schaufele, William E., Jr., Feb., p. 40 
Schmitz, Charles A., Aug.-Sept., p. 28; 
Oct., p. 34 
Scott, William O., Aug.-Sept., p. 50 
Scranton, William W., Mar., p. 10 
Seamans, Harry W., Oct., p. 64 
Sears, Frederick W., May, p. 44 
Secretaries, Oct., p. 40; Dec., p. 23 
Secretary of the Year award, Jan., p. 20; 
Oct., p. 23 
Secretary’s Open Forum, Feb., p. 41; 
July, p. 29; Aug.-Sept., p. 35; Oct., p. 
28; Nov., p. 14; Dec., p. 17 
Security, Office of, Feb., p. 2; June, p. 27; 
Nov., p. 25 
Security and consular affairs, Jan., p. 4; 
May, p. 39 
Security interviews, investigations, Feb., 
p. 2; Nov., p. 25 
Seelye, Talcott W., May, p. 15; July, p. 9 
Segars, Joseph M., Apr., p. 27 
Selection Boards, Foreign Service: 
Convening 1976, July, p. 17; Aug.-Sept., 
p: 4; Oct., p. 8 
FSO, junior, Mar., p. 10; senior, Oct. p. 
8; intermediate, Oct., p. 9 
Performance Standards and Special Re- 
view Boards, Jan., p. 11; Feb., p. 35; 
Apr., p. 7; June, p. 25 
Staff review panel, June, p. 7 
Threshold review board, June, p. 25 
“Zone-merit” promotion system, Aug.- 
Sept., p. 2 of cover; Oct., p. 9 
Selection-out, Feb., p. 35; Apr., p. 7; June, 
p. 25 
Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, FSI, 
July, p. 24; Dec., p. 11 
Senior training assignments, July, p. 43 
Seychelles, Republic of, July, p. 18 
Shaw, John Arthur, Feb., p. 15 
Sherman, Edric, Aug.-Sept., p. 27 
Shirk, Eldred C., May, p. 44 
Shlaudeman, Harry W., May, p. 13 
Shults, Lucy A., Nov., p. 58 
Shumaker, Loch, Mar., p. 61 
Sick leave, Dec., p. 13 
Silberman, Lawrence H., Dec., p. 5 
Sinai Field Mission, Jan., p. 7; Feb., p. 30; 
May, p. 9; Aug.-Sept., p. 24 
Sisco, Joseph J., Mar., p. 12 
Skills bank, Nov., p. 33 
Sloss, Leon, Mar., p. 11 
Smith, A. Viola, May, p. 44 
Smith, David S., Apr., p. 13 
Smith, Horace H., Oct., p. 64 
Smith, Robert P., Oct., p. 16 
Smith, Rufus Burr, June, p. 40 
Smith, Schubert E., Dec., p. 54 
Smith, Walter T., Jan., p. 58 
Smyth, Howard McGaw, Jan., p. 58 
Snow, Conrad E., Jan., p. 58 
Sohm, Earl D., July, p. 20 
Solar energy, June, p. 18 
Sollenberger, Howard E., May, p. 34 
South Africa, Apr., p. 27; May, p. 6 
Spain, May, p. 39; Aug.-Sept., p. 48 
Sparks, Edward J., Aug.-Sept., p. 50 
Special Domestic Assignment Program, 
Apr., pp. 2 of cover, 7; June, p. 7 
Spouses, employment of, Feb., p. 43; 
skills bank, Aug.-Sept., p. 22 
Springer, Rosalie, June, p. 40 
Springsteen, George S., Jr., July, p. 20 
Sri Lanka, May, p. 14 
Stamps for the Wounded, Feb., p. 44 
State/Commerce Exchange Program, 
Oct., p. 23 
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State Department buildings, history of 
(Burke), Jan., p. 17; Feb., p. 36; Mar., 
p. 23; Apr., p. 38; May, p. 28; June, p. 
30; July, p. 30 

State of the Union address, Feb., p. 3 

Statue, Don Bernardo de Galvez, July, p. 
34 

Sterns, Monteagle, Oct., p. 16 

Stelle, Jane Kellog, Apr., p. 49 

Step increases, high quality and 
meritorious, Feb., p. 59; Apr., p. 72; 
May, p. 63; July, p. 70; Aug.-Sept., p. 
75; Oct., p. 72; Dec., p. 56 

Stephan, Marion, Oct., p. 65 

Sterner, Michael, Aug.-Sept., p. 13 

Stitt, Mary P., May, p. 24 

Stoessel, Walter J., Aug.-Sept., p. 15 

Stone, Galen L., Jan., p. 15 

Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), 
Feb., p. 16 

Strausz-Hupe, Eleanor, Apr., p. 48 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert, Mar., p. 11 

Struharik, Paul A., May, p. 35 

Summer employment, Aug.-Sept., p. 34 

Summers, Helen Salisbury, Apr., p. 50 

Surinam, Feb., p. 14 

Swaziland, Oct., p. 16; Dec., p. 5 

Sweden, Apr., p. 13 

Swine flu shots, Dec., p. 29 

Switzerland, July, p. 29 


T 


Taft, Julia Vadala, Mar., p. 21 

Tangier American Legation Museum, 
Dec., p. 34 

Taxes, preparation guidance, Mar., pp. 
28, 32 

Taylor, Betty C., Jan., p. 20 

Taylor, John J., May, p. 34 

Taylor, Joseph Z., June, p. 15 

Telegrams, Dec., p. 31 

Terrorism, May, p. 9; June, p. 27; Aug.- 
Sept., p. 13; Nov., p. 18 

Thailand, Aug.-Sept., p. 71 

Threshold review board, Foreign Serv- 
ice, June, p. 25 

Togo, Oct., p. 16 

Toon, Malcolm, Dec., p. 5 

Tours, Departmental, June, p. 19 

Toussaint, Donald, Jan., p. 15 

Town meetings, Mar., p. 21 

Trade, \Feb., p. 28 

Training, long-term, senior, July, p. 43; 
Nov., p. 28 

Trask, David F., June, p. 24 

Travel allowance, Jan., p. 10 

Treasury Department, Dec., p. 11 

Trimble, Phillip R., Dec., p. 28 

Trinidad and Tobago, Feb., p. 14 

Tuck Memorial,DACOR Fellowship, Apr., 
p. 33; July, ‘p. 45 

Tunisia, Mar., p\ 11 

Turnbull, Martha E., Mar., p. 61 

Two-dollar bill, Feb., p. 44 

Tyler, Monique P., Jan., p. 58 

Tyner, Richard F.F., July, p. 47 


U 


UNESCO, Oct., p. 19 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
June, p. 2; Aug.-Sept., pp. 9, 36; Dec., 
p. 5 

United Arab Emirates, Aug.-Sept., p. 12 

United Kingdom, Jan., p. 12 
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United Nations: 
Catto, Henry E., Jr., July, p. 18 
General Assembly, 30th, Feb., p. 22; 
31st, Oct., pp. 2, 19 
Kissinger address, UNGA, Oct., p. 2 
Lewis, Samuel W., June, p. 20 
Moynihan, Daniel Patrick, Feb., p. 22 
Rawls, Nancy V., July, p. 19 
Scranton, William W., named U.S. Rep- 
resentative, Mar., p. 10 
UNESCO, Oct., p. 19 
University After-Hours Study Program, 
Aug.-Sept., p. 38 


V 


Vaky, Viron P., June, p. 15 

Vance, Cyrus R., Dec., p. 3 

Van Essen, Marie, July, p. 48 

Van Holien, Christopher, May, p. 15 

Veale, William C.,’July, p. 29 

Venezuela, Mar., p. 2; June, p. 15 

Viet-Nam, Jan., p. 29 

Visas, May, p. 39 

Visually handicapped, assistance to, 
Mar., p. 63 

Voting, Aug.-Sept., p. 10 


W 


Wade, William H., July, p. 47 
Wainhouse, David W., Apr., p. 50 
Walters, Barbara, June, p. 4 

Waring, Rev. O.I., July, p. 6 

Waring, Robert O., July, pp. 2 of cover, 2-9 
Warren, Fletcher, Apr., p. 32 

Watkins, Stephen B., Aug.-Sept., p. 27 


2 


Welch, Richard S., Jan., p. 57 
Wells, Melissa :*., Oct., p. 16 
Westmaas, Richard, May, p. 20 
Wilson, James M., Oct., p. 19 
Witowski, Edward S., Jr., July, p. 47 
Wolfe, Allen P., Aug.-Sept., p. 51 
Women: 
Civil Service Commission handbook, 
Feb., p. 43 
Federal Woman’s Award, Mar., p. 34 
Federal Women’s Program, Aug.-Sept., 
p. 16 
Foreign leaders tour U.S., Oct., p. 44 
International Women’s Affairs, Agency 
Directorate, July, p. 17 
Spouses, employment of, Feb., p. 43; 
skills bank, Nov., p. 33 
Women in foreign affairs (Calkin), Aug.- 
Sept., p. 18 
Women’s Week 1976, Aug.-Sept., p. 16 
Women’s Action Organization (WAO), 
Feb., p. 43; Apr., p. 30; Nov., p. 33 
Wood, Martha E., Aug.-Sept., p. 50 
Word processing, May, p. 23; Dec., p. 23 
Wormuth, Louella M., June, p. 40 
Wortzel, Arthur I., Apr., p. 16; Dec., p. 23 
Wright, Margaret M., Nov., p. 59 


Y 


York, Frederick S., Mar., p. 60 


Z 


Zambia, May, p. 4; Aug.-Sept., p. 12 
Zettler, Toby, Aug.-Sept., p. 3 
“Zone-merit’’ promotion system, Aug.- 
Sept., p. 2 of cover; Oct., p. 9 
Zurhellen, J. Owen, Jr., Feb., p. 14 


a 4 t . 
KUALA LUMPUR—Mrs. Savie Underhill, wife of Ambassador Francis T. Underhill, Jr., 


demonstrates the art of quiltmaking to a group of Malaysian women. Mrs. Underhill is 


helping with a USIS-sponsored American Handicrafts Workshop at Kuala Lumpur's Na- 
tional Art Gallery. 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


Southern Africa 


This completes the two-part bibliography of recent books on southern 
Africa. The call number is given for books which are in the State Depart- 
ment Library. 


South Africa-external relations 


BARBER, James P. South Africa’ s foreign pol- 
icy, 1945-1970. London, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1973. 325p. DT770.B3 
(Describes the process whereby South Af- 
rica’s apartheid policy has survived amid 
the chorus of external criticism.) 
First, Ruth. The South African connection; 
western investment in apartheid. London, 
Temple Smith, 1972. 352p. HG5850.S6F6 
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